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POETRY. 


From the Utica Observer. 


STANZAS. 


Mourn not the bright—the beautiful, if spiritless—that 
sleep— 

Why, for a frigid statue lost, should man descend to 
weep; 

Mourn not the aged when he lays in dust his honoured 


Though be has bid farewell to life—his miseries have 


Mourn not the bud that early frost has gathered to the 

*T will never know the sorrows man is heir to from his 
birth: 

But give a tear to one who sleeps low in the angry sea,— 

He hears not, though he rests beneath—its wild mono- 


tony. 

He bowed his soul at beauty’s feet, and kissed the chain 
he wore ; 

With him there was no middle path,—to love was to 


adore: 
The voice he loved was softer than the sound that lingers 


on 

The silken string, when the low breath that gave it birth 
has gone, 

Her dark A flashed, or gushed in tears, before his ardent 


aze, 

And fann'd the burning of his soul, that empyrean blaze 

On man bestowed to light his way when veiled with sor- 
row’s gloom, 

A flame 4 aparece bright upon the pathway to the 
tomb 

The sternness of his song was lost, the grandeur of its 
tone; 

He breathed the tones of music still; but tuned to love 
alone; 

And strung to her whose voice he heard in every softened 
cry-- 

Those sighing sounds that summer winds repeat in pass- 


ing by. 
He wowed his soul todreamy love—he watched the falling 
tear ; 
The sigh for sigh—the love for love, fell faintly on his 
ear: 
So true she seemed, so kind, so pure—his heart was full to 


pain, 

Nor dreamed that aught of misery could harbour there 
again. 

But not the love he sought was his—fair falsehood’s tis- 
sued veil 

Was woven round her heart--aye, she was beautiful, yet 
frail; 

And he for her had yielded up his lofty hopes of fame— 

Oh God! that one so passing fair should bow her soul to 
shame. 

Again his daring hand is swept across the wild toned lyre, 

Again his eye is kindled with the inward spirit’s fire, 

But wo is in each strain he gives, despair in every tone, 

lt breathes not now of love, he sings of broken vows 
alone. 


His foot is on the swaying deck—high rolls the salt sea 
wave— 

The demon of the storm is up—the strong winds scream- 
ing rave 

With thunderings roll above his head—the lightning rends 
the cloud, 

And twines around the shuddering barque a red and burn- 


ing shroud! 
* * * * 

I hear a shriek across the deep, the sinking seaman’s 
wail, 

Mocked by the sea-fiend’s laugh:--the hull is shattered by 
the gale! 

They strike—the mast is by the board—the floods rush 
madly in— 

The barque is gone!—the waves roll on as it had never 
been. 

The sun is up—the waters sleep—the thunder voice is 
past— 


A weary one above the sea clings to a broken mast— 

Tis he—he lives who longed for death, while they who 
clung to life 

Lie low within those silent halls where breathes no sound 
of strife ; 

“ Alone—all—all alone”—no shore, no friendly barque in 
view 

Above him ‘spreads the sunlit sky, around him broad deep 
blue: 

A dark speck dims the waste—a sail dashes aside the 
spray 

That gathers round her prow—shecomes! * * 


“ There, lay me on the deck !—I breathe the open air once 
more ; 

I feel—I know the soft sweet breeze that comes from off 
the shore; 

It has the balmy smell of land, fresh from young summer's 
flowers— 

Oh! would that I might lay my head again within her 
bowers: 

It may not be, for I mustrest my bones beneath the waves, 

With all those dark and fearful things that dwell in sun- 
less caves; 

The heavens wiillstill be beautiful, the sun as warm and 
bright, 

But not for me—they cannot pierce the gloom of ocean’s 
night.” 

Strong death is feeding oa his heart—his cheek is hollow 
now, 

But still the lofty tone is there, and on his pallid brow; 

“Cold to the heart,”—he murmured, as his glazing eye 
glanced o’er 

The scenes that he so long had loved—alas! shall love no 


more. 
“Cold to the heart—I go to join the dead—the wrapped in 
sleep— 


Or sigh that I have passed away: Oh! better thus than 


leave 
A blighted one to pine for me—a broken heart to grieve— 
Oh! death—oh! death!” * * Ail still!-he’s gone: gone 
to his silent rest, : 
Where peace broods.o’er his soul as doth the halcyon o’er 
her nest, 


SELECT TALES. 


THE STATESMAN. 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. 


Ambition !—Its sweets and bitters—its splendid 
miseries—its wrinkling cares—its wasting agonies— 
its triumphs and downfalls—who has not, in some 
degree, known and felt them? Moralists, Histori- 
ans, and Novelists, have filled libraries in picturing 
their dreary and dazzling details; and yet Ambition’s 
votaries, or rather victims, are as numerous, as en- 
thusiatic, as ever !—Such is the mounting quality 
existing in almost every one’s breast, that no ** Peli- 
on upon Ossa” heapings, and accumulations of facts 
and lessons, can keep it down. ‘Though I fully feel 
the truth of this remark, vain and futile though the 
attempt may prove, I cannot resist the inclination to 
contribute my mite towards the vast memorials of 
Ambition’s martyrs! 

My specific purpose, in first making the notes 
from which the ensuing narrative is taken, and in 
now presenting it to the public—in thus pointing to 
the spectacle of a sun suddenly and disastrously 
eclipsed while blazing at its zenith—is this: To 
show the steps by which areally great mind—an ea- 
ger and impetuous spirit—was voluntarily sacrificed 
at the shrine of political ambition ; foregoing, nay, 
despising, the substantial joys and comforts of ele- 
gant privacy, and persisting, even to destruction, 
and its frantic efforts to bear up against, and grapple 
with cares too mighty for the mind of man. Itisa 
solemn lesson, imprinted on my memory in great 
and glaring characters ; and if 1 do but succeed in 
bringing a few of them before the reader, they may 
at least serve to check extravagant expectations, by 
disclosing the misery which often lies cankering be- 
hind the most splendid popularity. IfI should be 
found inaccurate in my use of political technicalities 
and allusions, the reader will be pleased tq,pverlook 
it, on the score of my profession. ai 

I recollect when 1 was at Cambridge, overhearing 
some men of my college talk about the ** splendid 
talents of young Stafford,”* who had lately become 
a member of —— hall ; and they said so much about 
the *‘ great Ait” he had made in his recent debut at 
one of the debating societies, which then flourished 
in considerable numbers, that I resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of going to hear and judge for 
myself. ‘hat was soon afforded me. Though not 
a member of the society, I gained admission through 
a friend. The room was crammed to the very door ; 
and [ was not long in discovering the ‘* star of the 
evening” in the person of a young fellow-commoner, 
of careless and even slovenly appearance. The first 
glimpse of his features disposed me to believe all I 
had nerd in his favour. There was no sitting for 
effect; nothing artificial about his demeanour—no 
careful carelessness of attitude—no knitting of the 
brows, or painful straining of the eyes, to look bril- 
liant and acute! ‘The mere absence of all these lit- 
tle conceits and fooleries, so often disfiguring ‘‘ ta- 
lented young speakers,” went, in my estimation, to 
the account of his superiority. His face was “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,” and its linea- 
ments very deeply and strongly marked.. There 
was a wonderous power and fire in the eyes, which 
gleamed with restless energy whichever way he look- 
ed. They were neither large nor prominent—but 
all soul—all ‘expression. It was startling to find 
their glance suddenly settled on one. His forehead, 
as much as I saw of it, was knotted and expansive. 
There was a prevailing air of anxiety about his worn 
features—young as he was, about 2i—as if his mind 
were every instant hard at work, which an accurate 
observer might have set down to the score of ill- 
nature, especially when coupled with the matter-of- 
fact unsmiling nods of recognition, with which he 
returned the polite inclinations of those who passed 
him. ‘To me, sitting watching him, it seemed as 
though his mind were of too intense and energetic a 
character to have any sympathies with the small 
matters transpiring around him. I knew his demea- 
nour was simple, unaffected, genuine, and it was re- 
freshing to see it. It predisposed me to like him, 
if only for being free from the ridiculous airs assum- 
ed by some with whom [ associated. He allowed 
five or six speakers to address the society, without 
making notes, or joining in the noisy acclamations 
and interruptions of those around him. At length he 
rose amid perfect silence—the silence of expectant 
criticism whetted by rivalry. He seemed at first a 

* It can hardly be necessary, I presume, to reite- 
rate, that whatever names individuals are indicated 


There’s not a gentle one to mourn—a dewy eye to weep, 


by in these papers, are fictitious. 


little flustered, and for about five minutes spoke he- 
sitatingly and somewhat unconnectedly—with the 
air of a man who does not know exactly how to get 
at his subject; which yet he is conscious of having 
thoroughly mastered. Atlength, however, the cur- 
rent ran smooth, and gradually widened and swelled 
into such a stream—a torrent of real eloquence—as 
I never before or since heard pour from the lips of a 
young speaker—or possibly any speaker whatsoever, 


except himself in after life. He seemed long disin- 


clined to enhance the effect of what he was uttering 
by oratorical gesture. His hands both grasped his 
cap, which ere long was compressed, twisted, and 
crushed out of all shape ; but as he warmed, he laid 
it down, and used his arms, the levers of eloquence, 
with the grace and energy of a natural orator. The 
effect he produced was prodigious. We were all 
carried away with him, as if by whirlwind force.— 
As for myself, I felt for the first time convinced 
that oratory such as that could persuade me to any 
thing. As might have been expected, his speech 
was fraught with the faults incident to youth and in- 
experience, and was pervaded with a glaring hue of 
extravagance and exaggeration. Some of his ** facts” 
were preposterously incorrect, and his inferences 
false ; but there was such a prodigious power of lan- 
guage—such a blaze of fancy—such a stretch and 
grasp of thought—and such ecasuistical dexterity 
evinced throughout, as indicated the presence of 
first-rate capabilities. He concluded amid a storm 
of applause ; and before his enthusiastic auditors, 
together their surprise and admiration, 
could observe his motions, he had slipped away and 
left the room. 

The excitement into which this young man’s *‘ first 
appearance,” had thrown me, kept me awake the 
greater part of the night ! and I well recollect feel- 
ing a transient fit of disinclination for the dull and 
sombre profession of medicine, for which I was des- 
tined. ‘That evening’s display warranted my in- 
dulging large and high expectations of the future 
eminence of young Stafford ; but I hardly went so far 
as to think of once seeing him Secretary of ‘State, 
and the leader of the British House of Commons.— 
Accident soon afterwards introduced me to him, at 
the supper-table of a mutual friend. I found him 
distinguished as well by that simplicity and frank- 
ness ever attending the consciousness of real great- 
ness, as by the wreeklessness, irritability, the impe- 
tuosity of one, aware that he is far superior to those 
around him, and in possession of that species of talent 
which is appreciable by all—of those rare powers 
which ensure a man the command over his fellows— 
keen and bitter sarcasm—and extraordinary readi- 
ness of repartee. Then, again, all his predilec- 
lions were political. He utterly disregarded the 
popular pursuits at college. Whatever he said, 
read, or thought, had reference to his ** ruling pas- 
sion”—and that not by fits and starts, under the ar- 
bitrary impulses of rivalry or enthusiasm, but stea- 
dily any systematically. I knew from himself, that 
before his twenty-third year, he had read over and 
made notes of the whole of the Parliathentary de- 
bates, and have seena table which he constructed 
for reference, ona most admirable and useful plan. 
The minute accuracy of his acquaintance with the 
whole course of political affairs, obtained by such 
laborious methods as this, may be easily conceived. 
His “ate of memory were remarkable—as well 
for their capacity as tenacity ; and the presence of 
mind and judgment with which he availed himself 
of his acquisitions, convinced his opponent that he 
had undertaken an arduous, if not hopeless task, in 
rising to reply to him. It was impossible not to see, 
even in a few minutes’ interview with him, that am- 
bition had ‘* marked him for her own.” Alas, what 
a stormy career is before this young man !—I have 
often thought, while listening to his impassioned 
harrangues and conversations, and witnessing the 
twin fires of intellect and passion flashing from his 
eyes, One large ingredient in his composition was 
a most morbid sensibility ; and then he devoted 
himself to every pursuit with a headlong, undistin- 
guishing enthusiasm and energy, which inspired me 
with lively apprehensions, lest he should wear him- 
self out and tail by the way, before he could actually 
enter on the great arena of public life. His fore- 
head wasalready furrowed with premature wrinkles! 
His application was incessant. Herose every morn- 
ing at five, and retired pretty regularly by eleven. 

Our acquaintance gradually ripened into friend- 
ship; and we visited each other with mutual fre- 
quency and cordiality. When he left college; he 
entreated me to accompany him to the continent, 
but financial reasons forbade it. He was possessed 
of a tolerably ample fortune ; and at the time of 
quitting England, was actually in treaty with Sir 
fur a borough. I left Cambridge a few 
months after Mr. Stafford; and as we were mutually 
engaged with the arduous and absorbing duties of our 
respective professions, we saw and heard little or 
nothing of one another for several years. In the very 
depth of my distress—during the first four years 


of my establishment in London—I recollect once 
calling at the hotel which he generally made his 
town quarters, for the purpose of soliciting his as- 
sistance in the way of introductions ; when to my 
anguish and mortification, I heard, on that ve 
morning he had quitted the hotel for Calais, on his 
return to the continent ! 

At length Mr. Stafford, who had long stood con- 
templating on the brink, dashed in the tempestuous 
waters of public life, and eme member of 
Parliament for the borough of ——. I happened to 
see the Gazette which announced the event, about 
two years after the occurrence of the accident which 
elevated me into fortune. I did not require any one’s 
interference on my behalf, being content with the 
independent exercise of my profession : and even if 
I had been unfortunate, too long an interval had 
elapsed, I thought, to warrant my renewing a mere 
college acquaintance with such a man as Mr. Staf- 
ford. I was content, therefore, to keep barely with- 
in the extreme rays of the rising sun in the political 
hemisphere. I shall not easily forget the feelings 
of intense interest with which I saw, in one of the 
morning papers, the name of my qguondam colle 
friend, ‘* Mr. Stafford,” standing at the head of a 
speech of two column’s length—or the delight with 
which I paused over the frequent interruptions of 
“ Hear, r /%—** Hear, hear, hear !”—** Cheers!”’ 
—“ Loud cheers!” which marked the speaker’s pro- 
gress in the favour of the House. ‘* We regret,” 
said the reporter, in a note at the end; ‘‘ that the 
noise in the gallery prevented our giving at greater 
length the eloquent and effective maiden-speech of 
Mr. Stafford, which was cheered perpetually through- 
out, and excited a strong sensation in the House.” 
In my enthusiasm I purchased that copy of the news- 
paper, and have it now in my possession. It needed 
not the inquiries which every where met me, “ Have 
you read Mr. Stafford’s maiden-speech’” to con- 
vince me of his splendid prospects, the reward of 
his early and honourable toils. His ‘* maiden- 
speech” formed the sole engrossing topic of conver- 
sation to my wife and me as we sat at supper that 
evening ; and she was asking me some such question 
as is generally uppermost in ladies’ minds on the 
mention of a popular character. ‘* What sort of 
looking man he was whenI saw him at ee " 
—when a forcible appeal to the knocker and bell, 
followed by the servant’s announcing, that “a gen- 
tleman wished to speak to me directly,” brought 
me into my patient’s room. The candles, which 
were only just lit, did not enable me to see the per- 
son of my visiter very distinctly ; but the instant he 
spoke to me, removing a handkerchief which he 
held to his mouth, I recognised—could it be possi- 
ble ?—the very Mr. Stafford we had been speakin 
of ! I shook him affectionately by the hand, an 
should have proceeded to compliment him warmly 
cn his last evening’s suecess in the House, but that 
his dreadful paleness of features, and discomposure 
of manner, disconcerted me. 

“ My dear Mr. Stafford, what is the matter ?— 
Are you ill? Has any thing happened?” I in- 
quired anxiously. 

‘¢ Yes, Doctor—perhaps fatally ill,” he replied, 
with great agitation. “I thought I would call on 

ou on my way from the House, which 1 have but 
just left. It isnot my fault that we have not main- 
tained our college acquaintance—but of that more 
hereafter. I wish your advice—your honest opinion 
on my case. For God’s sake don’t deceive me !— 
Last evening I spoke for the first time in the House, 
at some length, and with all the energy I could com- 
mand. You may guess the consequent exhaustion I 
have suffered during the whole of this day ; and this 
evening, though much indisposed with fever and a 
cough, [ imprudently went down to the House, 
when Sir so shamefully misrepresented 
certain portions of the speech I had delivered the 
preceding night, that I felt bound to rise and vindi- 
cate myself, I was betrayed into peter length and 
vehemence than I had anticipated; and on sittin 
down, was seized with such an irrepressible fit o 
coughing, as at last forced me to leave the House. 
Hoping it would abate, I walked for some time 
about the lobby—and at length thought it better to 
return home than to re-enter the House. While 
hunting after my carriage, the violence of the cough 
subsided into a small, hacking, irritating one, ac- 
companied with spitting. After driving about as far 
as Whitehall, the vivid glare of one of the street 
lamps happened to fall suddenly on my white pock- 
et handkerchief, and, oh God!” continued Mr. 
Stafford, almost gasping for breath, ‘* this horrid 
sight met my eye !” He spread out a pocket hand- 
kerchief all spotted and dabbed with blood ! It 
with the utmost difficulty that he communicated’ 
me what is gone before.—*‘ Oh! it’s all over with 
me—the chapter’s ended, I’m afraid !” he murmur- 
ed, almost inarticulately—and while I was feeling 
his pulse he fainted. I placed him instantly in a re- 
cumbent position—loosened hfs neckerchief and 


shirt-collar—dashed some cold water in his face, 
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and he presently recovered. He shook his head, in 
silence, very mournfully—his features expressed 
hopelessness. I sat down close beside him, and, 
grasping his hand in mine, endeavoured to re-as- 
sure him. ‘The answers returned to the few ques- 
tions I asked him, convinced me thatthe spitting of 
blood was unattended with danger, provided he 
could be kept quiet in body and mind. There was 
notthe slightest symptom of radical mischief in the 
lungs. A glanceat his stout build of body, especi- 
ally at his ample sonorous chest, forbade the sup- 
position. [explained to him, with even profession- 
al minuteness of detail, the true nature of the ac- 
cident—its effects—and method of cure. He lis- 
tened to me with deep attention, and ax last seemed 
convinced. He clasped his hands, exclaiming.-— 
** Thank God ! thank God !” and entreated me to 
do on the spot, whatI had directed to be done by 
the apothecary—to bleed him. I complied, and from 
a large orifice took a considerable quantity of blood. 
I then accompanied him home, saw him consigned 
to bed—prescribed the usual lowering remedies— 
absolutely forbade him to open his lips, except in the 
slightest whisper possible—and left him calm, and 
restored to a tolerable measure of self-possession. 
One of the most exquisite sources of gratification, 
arising from the discharge of our 
is the disabusing our patients of their harrowing and 
groundless apprehensions of danger. One such in- 
stance as is related above, is to me an ample re- 
compense for months of miscellaneous, and often 
thankless toil, in the exercise of my profession. Is 
it not, in a manner, plucking a patient from the 
very brink of the grave, to which he had despairing- 
ly consigned himself, and placing him once more in 
the busy throng of life—the very heart of society? 
I have seen men of the strongest intellect and nerve, 
whom the detection of a novel and aacing symp- 
tom has terrified into giving themselves up for lost, 
in an instant dispossessed of their apprehensions by 
explaining to them the real nature of what has 
alarmed them.+ The alarm, however, occasioned 
by the rupture ofa blood-vessel in or near the lungs, 
is seldom unwarranted, although it may be exces- 
sive ; and though we can soon determine whether or 
not the accident is in the nature of a primary disease, 
or symptomatic of some incurable pulmonary affec- 
tion, and dissipate or corroborate our patient’s ap- 
prehensions accordingly, it isno more than prudent 
to warn one who has once experienced this injury, 
against any exertions or excessives which have a 
tendency to interfere with the action of the lungs, 
by keeping in sight ag} agg mei of a fatal relapse. 
oturn, however, to Mr. Stafford. 

His recovery was tardier than I could have ex- 
pected. His extraordinary excitability completely 
neutralized the effect of my lowering and calming 
system of treatment. I could not persuade him to 


_ give his mind rest; and the mere glimpse of a news- 


paper occasioned such a flutter and agitation of spi- 
rits, that I forbade them altogether for a fortnight. 
I was in the habit of writing my prescriptions in his 
presence, and pausing long overthem for the pur- 
pose of unexpectedly observing him ; and though he 
would tell me that his ‘‘ mind was still asa stag- 
nant pool,”—his intense air—his corrugated brows 
and fixed eyes, evinced the most active exercise of 
thought. hen ina sort of half dozing state, he 
would often mutter about the subjects nearest his 
heart. ‘‘ Ah! must go out—the —— Bill, their 
touchstone—ay—tho h—————,, and his Belial- 
tongue.” * €°Tis cruel—’tis tanta- 
lizing, Doctor,” he said one morning, ‘‘to find 
one’s self held by the foot in this way—like a chain- 
ed eagle! The world forgets every one that slips 
for a moment from public view! Alas, alas! my 
plans—my projects—are all unravelling !”—‘* Thy 
sun, young man may go down at noon!” I often 
thought, when reflecting on his restless, fierce, and 
ardent spirit. He wanted case-hardening—long piy- 
sical training, to fit him for the harassing and ex- 
hausting campaign on which he had entered. Truly, 
truly, your politician should have a frame of ada- 
mant, and a mind **thereto conforming strictly.” 
I found Mr. Stafford one day in high chase about a 
sarcastic allusion in the debate toa sentiment which 
he had expressed in Parliament—-Oh—one might 
wither that fellow with a word or two; the stilted 
noodle!” said he, poining to the passage, while his 
eye glanced like lightning. 

*¢ You’ll more likely wither your own prospects of 
ever making the trial, if you don’t moderate your 
exertions,’’ Ireplied. He smiled increduously, and 
made me no answer; but continued twisting about 
his pencil-case with a rapidity and energy which 


_ + One instance presses so strongly on my recol- 
lection, that I cannot help adverting to it :—I was 
one day summoned in haste to an eminent merchant 
in the city, who thought he had grounds for appre- 
hending oceasion for one of the most appalling ope- 
rations known in surgery. When [arrived, on find- 
ing the case not exactly within my province, I was 

oing to leave him in the hands of a surgeon; but 
seeing that his alarm had positively half maddened 
him, I resolved to give him what assistance I could. 
I soon found that his fears were chimerical, but he 
would not believe me. When, however,I succeeded 
im convincing him that “all was yet right with him” 
—by referring the sensations which had alarmed 
him to an unperceived derangement of his drees, 
tongue cannot utter, norI ever forget, the extacy 
with which he at last ** gave to the winds his fears.” 
He insisted on my peo se | one of the largest fees 
that had ever been tendered me. 


showed the high excitement under which he was la- 
bouring. His hard, jerking, irregular pulse, beat- 
ing on the average a hundred a minate, excited my 
lively apprehensions, lest the increased action of 
of the heart should bring on a second fit of blood- 
spitting. I saw clearly that it would be in vain for 
him to court the repose essential to his convalescence, 
so long as he continued in town; and with infinite 
difficulty, prevailed on him to betake himself to the 
country. Wewrunga promise from him that he 
would set about ‘* unbending”—“unharnessing,”’ as 
he called it—that he would give ‘his constitution 
fair play.” He acknowledged that to gain the ob- 
jects he had proposed to himself, it was necessary 
for him to ** husband his resources :” and briskly 
echoed my quotation—*‘ neque semper arcum, tendit 
Alpolie.” In short, we dismissed him in the confi- 
dent expectation of seeing him return, after a re- 
quisite interval, with recruited energies of body and 
mind. He had scarcely, however been gone a fort- 
night before a paragraph ran the round of the daily 
papers, announcing, as nearly ready for publication, 
a political pamphlet, ‘* by Charles Stafford, Esq., 
M. P. ;”—and in less than three weeks—sure 
enough—a packet was forwarded to my residence, 
from the publisher, containing my rebellious pati- 
ent’s pamphlet, accompanied with the following 
hasty note:—‘* Even with you!—you did 
not, you will recollect, interdict writing; and I have 
contrived to amuse myself with the accompanying 
trifle—please look at page , and see the kind 
things I have said of poor Lord , the worthy 
who attacked me the other evening in the house be- 
hind my back.” This “‘ trifle’ was in form of a 
a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, full of masterly ar- 
gumentation, and impetuous eloquence; but unfor- 
tunately, owing to the publisher’s dilatoriness, it 
came ‘fa day behind the fair,” and attracted but 
litue attention. 


His temporary rustication, however, was attended 
with at least two beneficial results—recruited health, 
and the heart of Lady Emma ——, the beautiful 
daughter of a nobleman remotely connected with 
Mr. Stafford’s family. This attachment proved pow- 
erful enough to alienate him for a while from the 
turmoils of political life ; for not only did the beauty, 
wealth, and accomplishments, of Lady Emma 
render her a noble prize, worthy of great effort to 
obtain, but a powerful military rival had taken 
the field before Mr. Stafford made his appearance, 
and seemed disposed to move heaven and earth to 
carry her off. it is neediess to say how such a con- 
sideration was calculated to rouse and absorb all the 
energies of the young senator, and keep him inces- 
santly on the gui vive. Itis said that the lady wa- 
vered for some time, uncertain to which of her bril- 
liant suitors she should give the nod of preference. 
Chance decided the matter. It came to pass that a 
contested election arose in the county ; and Mr. Staf- 
ford made a very animated and successful speech 
from the hustings—not far from which, ata window, 
was standing Lady Emma—in favour of her lady- 
ship’s brother, one of the candidates. A triumphe ! 
That happy evening the enemy ‘surrendered at 
discretion ;” and ere long it was known far and 
wide, that—in newspaper slank—*‘ an affair was on 
the tapis, between Mr. Stafford and the beautiful 
and accomplished lady Emma ——~,” &c. &e. &e. 

It is my firm persuasion, that the diversions in 
his pursuits effected by this ‘‘ affair,” by withdraw- 
ing Mr. Stafford for a considerable interval from 
cares and anxieties which he was physically unable 
to cope with, lengthened his life for many years ; 
giving England a splendid statesman; and this my 
diary, the sfd records which are now to be laid be- 
fore the reader. 


One characteristic of our profession, standing as 
it were, in such sad and high relief as to scare many 
asensitive mind from-entering into its service, is 
that it isconcerned almost exclusively with the dark 
side of humanity. As carnage and carrion guide the 

loomy flight of the vulture, so misery is the signal 
for a medical man’s presence. We have to do, 
daily, with broken hearts, blighted hopes, pain, 
sorrow, death ! and though the satisfaction arising 
from the due disharge of our duties, be that of the 
good Samaritan—a rich return—we cannot help 
counting the heavy cost, aching hearts, weary limbs, 
privations, ingratitude. Dark array! It may be con- 
sidered placing the matter in a whimsical point of 
view, yet I have often thought that the two great 
professions of Law and Medicine, are but foul car- 
rion birds—the one preying onthe moral, as the 
other on the physical, rottenness of mankind. 


** Thou who art well, need not a physician,” say 
the Scriptures : and on this ground, itis easy to ex- 
lain the melancholy hues pervading these papers. 
(hey are mirrors refiecting the dark colours which 
are exposed tothem. Itis true, that some remote re- 
lations, arising out of the particular combinations 
of circumstances first requiring our professional in- 
terference, may afford, as it were, a passing gleam 
of distant sunshine, in the development of some 
trait of beautiful character, some wondrous ‘*‘ good, 
from seeming ill educed ;” but these are incidental 
only, and evanescent—enhancing, not relieving the 
gloom and sorrow amid which we move. A glimpse 
of Heaven would but aggravate the horrors of Hell. 
These chilling reflections force themselves on my 
mind, when surveying the very many entries in my 
Diary concerning the eminent individual whose case 
I am now narrating—concerning one who seemed 
born to bask in the brightness of life—to reap the 


full harvest of its joys and comforts, and yet ‘* walked | 


in darkness !” Why should it have been so? An- 
swer— Ambition. 

The reader must hurry on with me through the 
next ten years of Mr. Stafford’s life, during which 
porte he rose with almost unprecedented rapidity. 

e had hardly time, as it were, to get warm in his 
nest, before he was called to lodge in the one above 
him, and then the one above that, and so on upwards, 
till people began to view his progress, with their 
hands shading their dazzled eyes, while they ex- 
claimed—* fast forthe top of thetree!”? He was 
formed for political popularity. He hada most win- 
ning, captivating, commanding style of delivery, 
which was always employed in the steady consistent 
advocacy of one line of principles. ‘The splendour 
of his talents—his tact and skill in debate—the im- 
mense extent and accuracy of his political informa- 
tion—early attracted the notice of Ministers, and he 
was not suffered to wait long before they secured his 
services, by giving him a popular and influential of- 
fice. During all this time, he maintained a very 
friendly intimacy with me, and often put into re- 
quisition my professional services. 

About eight o’clock on Saturday evening, I receivy- 
ed the following note from Mr. Stafford:— 

** Dear ——, excuse excessive haste. Let me en- 
treat you (I will hereafter account for the sudden- 
ness of this application) to make instant arrangements 
for spending with me the whole of to-morrow (Sun- 
day,) at ——, and to set off from town in time for 
breakfasting with Lady Emma and myself. Your 
presence is required by most urgent and special bu- 
siness; but allow me to beg you will appear at break- 
fast with an unconcerned air—as a chance visiter. 

Yours always faithfully, 
C. Srarrorp.” 

The words ‘‘ whole” and ** special” were thrice 
underscored; and this, added to the very uousual ille- 
gibility of the writing, betrayed an urgency, and even 
agitation, which a little disconcerted me. ‘The ab- 
ruptness of the application occasioned me some trou- 
ble in making the requisite arrangements. As, 
however, it was not a busy time with me, I contriv- 
ed to find a substitute for the morrow in my friend 
Dr. D—. 

It was ‘a lovely Sabbath morning, in July, that, in 
obedience to the above hurried summons, I set off 
on horseback from the murky metropolis, and after 
rather more than a two hours’ ride, found myself en- 
tering the grounds of Mr, Stafford, who had recently 
purchased a beautiful villa on the banks of the 
‘Thames. It was about nine o’clock, and nature seem- 
ed but freshly awakened from the depth of her over- 
night’s slumbers—her tresses all uncurled, as it were 
—and her perfumed robes glistening with the pearls 
of morning dew. <A deep and rich repose brooded 
over the scene, subduing every feeling of my soul 
into sympathy, A groom took my horse; and, find- 
ing that ;either Mr. Stafford nor Lady Emma were 
yet stirrary, I resolved to walk about and enjoy the 
scenery. In front of the house, stretched a fine lawn, 
studded here and there with laurel bushes and other 
elegant shrubs, and sloping down to the river’s edge; 
and on each side of the yilla, and behind, were trees 
disposed with the most beautiful and picturesque ef- 
fect imaginable. Birds were carolling cheerfuily and 
loudly on all sides of me, as though they were intox- 
icated with their own **woodland melody.” walk- 
ed aboutas amid enchantment, breathing the balm- 
iness and fragrance of the atmosphere, .as the, wild 
horse snuffs the scent of the desert. How keenly are 
nature’s beauties appreciable when but rarely seen 
by her unfortunate admirer, whois eondemned to a 
town life! I stood on the lawn by the river’s edge, 
watching the ripple of the retiring tide, pondering 
within myself whether it was possible for such scenes 
as these to have lost all charm for their restless own- 
er. Did he relish or tolerate them? Could the pur- 
suits ofambition have blunted, deadened his sensi- 
bilities to the beauty of nature, the delights ofhome? 
These thoughts were passing through my mind, 
when I was startled by the tapping of a loose glove 
over my shoulders, and on turning round beheld Mr. 
Stafford in his fowered morning-gown, and his face 
partially shaded from the glare of the morning sun. 
**Good morning, Doctor—good morning,” said he, 
a thousand thanks for your attention to my note of last 
night; but see! yonder stands Lady Emma, waiting 
breakfast for us,”, pointing to her ladyship, who was 
standing at the window of the breakfast-room. Mr. 
Stafford put his arm into mine, and we walked up to 
the house. ‘* My dear sir, what can be the meaning 
of your ” said I, with an anxious look? 

** Not a word—not a breath—if you please, till 
we are alone after breakfast.” 

** Well—youare bent on tantalizing !—What can 
be the matter? What is the mountain mystery?” 

it may prove a molehill, perhaps, said he, care- 
lessly ;—** but we’ll see after breakfast.” 

** What an enchanting spot you have of it!” I ex- 
claimed, pausing and looking around me, 

** Oh, perfectly paradisaical, I dare say,” he re- 
plied, with an air of indifference that was quite 
aughable. ‘‘By the way,” he added, hurriedly, 
did you hear any rumour about Lord——’s resigna- 
tion late last night?” ** Yes.”—** And his successor, 
is he talked of?” he inquired, eagerly. ‘* Mr, C——., 
Mr, C——! Is it possible? Ah, ha,——” he mut- 
tered, raising his hand to his cheek, aad looking 
thoughtfully downwards. ‘ Come, come, Mr. 
Stafford, *tis now my turn, do drop these eternal 
politics for a few moments, I beg.” ‘* Ay, ay, 
‘still harping on my daughter;’ Ill sink the shop for 
a while, as our town friends say. ButI really beg 
pardon, ’tis rude, very. But here we are. Lady 


Emma, Dr.——,” said he, as we approached her 
ladyship through the open stained-glass doorway.— 
She sat before the breakfast urn, Tochlags: to my 
eyes, as bloomingly beautiful as at the time of her 
marriage, though ten summers had waved their silk- 
en pinions over her head, but so softly, as scarce to 
alter or fade afeature in passing. Yes, thus she sat 
in her native loveliness and dignity, the airiness of 
girlhood passed away into the mellowed maturity of 
womanhood! She looked the beau-ideal of simple 
elegance in her long snowy morning dress, her clus- 
tering auburn hair surmounted with a slight gossa- 
mer net-work of blonde; not an ornament about her! 
I have her figure, even at this interval of time, most 
vividly before me, as she sat on that memorable 
morning, unconscious that the errand which made 
me her guest, involved—but I will not anticipate.— 
She adored, nay, idolized her husband—little as she 
saw of him—and he was in turn as fondly attached to 
her as aman could be, whose whole soul was swal- 
lowed up in ambition. Yes, he was not the first to 
whom political pursuits have proved a very disease, 
shedding blight and mildew over the heart! 

I thought j detected an appearance of restraint in 
the manner of each. Lady Emma often cast a fur- 
tive glance of anxiety at her husband—and with rea- 
son—for his features wore an air of repressed un- 
easiness. He was now and then absent, and when 
addressed by either of us, would reply with a mo- 
mentary sternness of manner—passing, however, in- 
stantly away—which showed that his mind was occu- 
pied with unpleasant or troubled thoughts. He 
seemed at last aware that his demeanour attracted 
our observation, and took to acting. All traces of 
anxiety or uneasiness disappeared, and gave place to 
his usual perfect urbanity and cheerfulness, Lady 
Emma’s manner towards me, too, was cooler than 
usual, which I attributed to the fact of my presence 
not having been sufficiently accounted for. My em- 
barrassment may be easily conceived, 

** What a delicious morning?” exclaimed Lady 
Emma, looking through the window at the fresh blue 
sky, and the cheery prospect beneath. We echoed 
her sentiments. ‘**1 think,” said I, ‘that could [ 
call such a little paradise as this mine, I would quit 
the smoke and uproar of London for ever!” —*‘I wish 
all thought with you, De. ,” replied her Lady- 
ship with a sigh, looking touchingly at her husband. 

** What opportunities for tranquil thoughts!” I 
went on. : 

** Ay, and so forth!” said Mr. Stafford, gayly. 
Listen to another son of peace and solitude, my Lord 
Roscommon— 


— 


‘*Hail, sacred solitude! from this calm bay, 

I view the world’s tempestuous sea, 

And with wise pride despise 

All those senseless vanities: ‘ 

With pity moved for others cast away 

On rocks of hopes and fears, I see them tost 

On rocks of folly, and of vice, I see them lost: 

Some the prevailing malice of the great, 

Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted states 

But more, far more, a numberless prodigious train, 

Whilst virtue courts them, but, alas! in vain, 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 

Deaf to her fondest call, blind to her greatest charms, 

And, sunk in pleasures and in brutish ease, 

They, in their shipwreck’d state, themselves obdu- 
rate please.” 

‘* Here may I always on this downy grass, 

Unknown, unseen, my easy moment pass, 

Till with a gentle force, victorious Death 

My solitude invade, 

And, stopping for a while my breath, 

With ease convey me to etter shade!” 


** There’s for you, my lady! Well sung, my lord 
Roscommon! Beautiful as true!” exclaimed’ Mr. 
Stafford, gayly, as soon as he had concluded repeat- 
ing the above ode, in his own distinct and beautiful 
elocution; with real pathos of manner; but his mouth 
and eye betrayed that his own mind sympathized 
not with the emotions of the poet, but rather despis- 
ed the air of inglorious repose they breathed. The 
tears were in Lady Emma’s eyes, as she listened to 
him! Presently one of his daughters,a fine little girl 
about six years of age, came sailing and simpering 
into the room, and made her way to her mother.— 
She was a very lively, rosy, arch-eyed little crea- 
ture—and her father looked fondly at her for a mo- 
ment, exclaiming, ‘* Well, Eleanor!” and his 
thoughts had evidently soon passed far away. The 
conversation tarned on Mr. Stafford’s reckless, ab- 
sorbing pursuit of polities—which Lady Stafford and 
I deplored, and entreated him to give more of his 
time, and affections to domestic concerns, * * * 
** You talk to me as if 1 were dying,” said he, ra- 
ther petulantly, ** why should I not pursue my pro- 
fession? As for your still waters—your pastoral 
simplicities—your Arcadian bliss—pray what in- 
ducements have I to run counter to my own inelina- 
tions to cruise what you are pleased to call the stor- 
my sea of politics?”—** What inducemeénts’— 
Charles, Charles—can’t you find them here!” said 
his Lady, pointing to herself and her daughter? Mr. 
Stafford’s eyes filled with tears, even to overflowing, 
and he grasped her hand with affectionate energy, 
took his smiling unconscious daughter on his knee, 
and kissed her with passionate fervour. ** Semel in- 
sanavimus omnes,” he muttered to me, a few mo- 
ments after, asif ashamed of the display he had re 
cently made. For my own part, I saw that he ocea- 


sionally lost the control over the feelings which 
were, for some reason or other disturbed and excited. 
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What could possibly -have occurred? Strange as it 
may seem, a thought of the real state of matters, as 
they will presently be disclosed, never for an instant 
crossed my mind. I longed—I almost sickened 
for the promised opportunity of being alone with 
him, _ It was soon afforded ‘me by the servants ap- 
pearing at the door, and announcing the carriage. 

‘Qh dear! positively prayers will be over!” ex- 
claimed Lady Emma, rising, and looking hurriedly 
at her watch, ‘* we’ve quite forgotten church hours! 
do you accompany us, tor?” said she, looking at 
me. 

“‘No, Emma,” replied Mr. Stafford, quickly, “you 
and the family must go alone this morning—I shall 
stop and keep Dr. company, and take a walk 
over the country for once.”? Lady Emma, with an 
unsatisfied glance at both of us, withdrew. Mr. 
Stafford immediately proposed a walk; and we were 
soon on our way to a small Gothic alcove near the 
water side, 

«¢ Now, Doctor, to the point,” said he abruptly, as 
soon as we were seated. ‘*Can I reckon on a real 
friend in you?” scrutinizing my features closely. 

*© Most certainly you may, 1 replied with aston- 
ishment. ‘* What can I do for you?—Something or 
other is wrong, I fear! ean I do any thing for you in 
any way?” 

** Yes,” said he, deliberately, and looking fixedly 
at me, as if to mark the effect of his words; ‘* I shall 
require a proof of your friendship soon; I must have 
your services this evening—at seven o’clock.” 

‘‘Gracious heaven, Mr. Stafford !—why—why— 
is it possible that—do I guess aright!” I stammered 
almost breathless, and rising from my seat. 

*¢Oh, Doctor—don’t be foolish—excuse me—but 
don’t—don’t I beg. Pray give me your answer! I’m 
sure you understand my question.” Agitation de- 
prived me for a while of utterance. 

**1 beg an answer, Dr. ,”’ he resumed, coldly, 
‘¢as, if you refuse, I shall be very much inconve- 
nienced. Tis but alittle affair—a silly business, 
that circumstances have made inevitable—I’m sure 
you must have seen a hint of it in the last night’s pa- 
pers.—Don’t misunderstand me,” he proceeded, 
seeing me continue silent; ‘* I don’t wish you to take 
an active part in the business—but to be on the spot 
—and, in the event of any thing unfortunate happen- 
ing to me—to hurry home here, and prepare Lady 
Emma and the family—that isall. Mr. G——, nam- 
ing a well-known army surgeon—will attend profes- 
sionally.” 1 was so confounded with the suddenness 
of the application, that I could do nothing more than 
mutter indistinctly my regret at what had happened. 

**Well, Doctor ——,” he eontinued in a haughty 
tone, “‘I find that, after all, I have been mistaken in 
my man. I ownI did not expect that this—the first 
favour I have ever asked at your hands, and possi- 
bly, the last—would have been refused. But 1 must 
insist On an answer one way or another; you must be 
aware I’ve no time to lose.” 

‘Mr. Stafford—pardon me—you mistake me! Al- 
low me a word; you cannot have committed yourself 
rashly in this affair! Consider Lady Emma—your 
children——!” 

“J have—I have,” he answered, grasping my hand 
while his voice faltered, ‘‘and I need hardly inform 

ou that it is that consideration only which occasions 
the little disturbance of manner you may have no- 
ticed. But you are man of the world enough to be 
aware that I must go through with the business. I 
am not the challenger.” 

I asked him for the particulars of the affair. It ori- 
ginated in a biting sarcasm which he had uttered, 
with reference toa young nobleman, in the house of 
Commons, on Friday evening, which had been con- 
strued into a personal affront, and for which an apol- 
ogy had been demanded;—mentioning the alterna- 
tive, in terms almost approaching to insolence, evi- 
dently for the purpose of provoking him into a refu- 
sal to retract or apologize. 

It’s my firm persuasion that there isa plot among 
a certain party to destroy me—to remove an obnox- 
ious member from the House—and this is the 
scheme they have hit upon! Ihave succeeded, I find, 
in annoying the interest beyond measure; and 
so they must at all events get rid of me! Ay, this 
cur of alordling it is,” he continued, with bitter em- 
phasis, “ who is to make my sweet wife a widow, 
and my children orphans—for Lord —— is notori- 
ously one of the best shots in the country! Poor— 

oor Emma!” he exclaimed ‘with a sigh, thrusting 

is hand into his bosom, and looking down dejected- 
ly. We neither of us spoke for some time. ‘* Would 
to Heaven we had never been married!” he resumed. 
** Poor Lady Emma leads a wretched life of it, I fear! 
But I honestly warned her that my life would be 
strewn with thorny cares, even to the grave’s brink!” 

*¢ So you have really pitched upon this evening— 
Sunday evening, for this dreadful business?” I in- 

uired. 
a Exactly. We must be on the spot by seven pre- 
cisely. I say we, Doctor,” laying his hand on mine. 
I consented toaccompany him. ‘* Come now, that’s 
kind! Dllremember youforit. * * * * Itis 
now nearly half past twelve,” Jooking at his watch, 
**and by one, my Lord A——,” mentioning a well- 
known nobleman, ‘‘is to be here; who is to stand 
by me on the occasion. I wish he were here;—for 
I’ve added a codicil to my will, and want you both 
to witness my signature. * * * Tilook a little 
fagged—don’t I?” he asked with a smile. [I told 
him he certainly looked rather sallow and worn. 
‘¢¢ How does our friend walk his paces?” he inquired, 
baring his wrist for me to feel his pulse. The cir- 
culation was little, if at all disturbed, and I told him 


so. ‘* It would not have been very wonderful if it 
had, I think; for I’ve been up. half the night—till 
nearly five this morning, correcting the two last proof 
sheets of my speech on the —— bill, which —— is 
publishing. I think it will read well; at least I hope 
it will, in common justice to myself, for it was most 
vilely curtailed and misrepresented by the reporters. 
By the way—would you believe it?—Sir , 
speech that night was nothing but a hundredth hash 
of mine which I delivered in the House more than 
eight years ago!” said he, with an eager and contemp- 
tuous air. . [ made him no reply; for my thoughts 
were too sadly oceupied with the dreadful communi- 
cation he had recently made me. Labhorred and do 
abhor and despise duelling, both in theory and prac- 
tice; and now to have to be present at one, and one 
in which my friend—such a friend!—was to be a 
principal. This thought, anda glance at the pos- 
sible, nay, probable desolation and broken-hearted- 
ness which might follow, was almost too much for 
me. But I knew Mr. Stafford’s disposition too well 
to attempt expostulation—especially in the evident- 
ly morbid state of his feelings. 

**Come, come, Doctor, let’s walk alittle! Your 
feelings flag !—You might be going to receive satis- 
faction yourself,” with a bitter sneer, **instead of 
seeing it given and taken by others !—Come, cheer, 
cheer, up.” He put his arm in mine, and led me 
afew steps across the lawn, by the water side.— 
‘‘Dear, dear me !” said he, with a chagrined air, pul- 
ling out his watch hastily—‘*I wish to heaven, my 
Lord A—— would make his appearance ! I protest 
her Ladyship will have returned from church before 
we have settled our few matters, unless, by the way, 
she drive round by Admiral ——’s, as she talked of 
last night. Oh, my God, think of my leaving her 
and the girls, with a gay air, as if we parted but for 
an hour, when it may be for ever! And yet what 
can one do?” While he was speaking, my eye 
caught sight of a servant making his way towards us 
rapidly through the shrubbery, bearing in his hand a 
letter, which he put into Mr. Stafford’s hands, say- 
ing, a courier had brought it that moment, and was 
waiting to take ananswer back totown. ‘*Ay—very 
good—let him wait till I come,” said Mr. Stafford. 
** Excuse me, Doctor ” bursting open the enve- 
lope with a little trepidation, and putting it into my 
hands, while he read the enclosed note. The enve- 
lope bore in one corner the name of the premier, 
and in the other the words, *‘ private and confiden- 
tial,” and was sealed with the private crest and coro- 
net of the earl. 

Great God—read exclaimed Mr. Stafford, 
thrusting the note before me, and elevating his eyes 
and hands despairingly. Much agitated myself, at 
witnessing the effect of the communication on my 
friend, 1 took it and read nearly as follows: ** My 
dear Stafford, I had late last night his Majesty’s com- 
mands to offer you the seals of the office, ac- 
companied with the most graciousexpressions of con- 
sideration for yourself personally, and his convictior, 
that you will discharge the important duties hence- 
forth devolving upon you, with honour to yourself, 
and advantage to his Majesty’s councils. In all which 
I need hardly assure you, | most heartily concur. I 
beg to add, that I shall feel great pride and pleasure 
in having you for a colleague; and it has not been my 
fault that such was not the case earlier. May I en- 
treat your answer by the bearer’s return? as the state 
of public affairs will not admit of delay in filling up 
so important an office. I beg you will believe me, 
ever yours, most faithfully, 

Whitehall, Sunday noon, 12 o’clock. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
- MR. GALT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Bogle Corbet; or, the Emigrants. By John Galt, 
Esq., author of ‘* Lawrie Todd,” ‘* The Life of 
Lord Byron,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

At this late period of the week it is impossible to 
do justice to a work which contains the records of a 
life fall of practical experience. It is characterized 
by its motto, ‘* Truth severe by fiction drest;” and 
how this plan is to be carried into execution, is well 
set forth in the preface. 

‘Information given as incidents of personal expe- 
rience is more instructive than opinion. The author’s 
opportunities to acquire knowledge of the kind which 
he has here prepared, have been, at least, not com- 
mon, and it was studiously gathered to be useful to 
others. He had proposed to offer the result of his 
observations in a regular didactic form, but, upon 
reflection, a theoretic biography seemed better cal- 
culated to ensure the effect desired. We disguise 
medicine, and he but mixes truth with fiction. * * 
The object of this work has been to give expression 
to the probable feelings of a character upon whom 
the commercial circumstances of the age have had 
their natural effect, and to show what a person of or- 
dinary genteel habits has really to expect in emigrat- 
ing to Canada.” 

Ve shall now, without further parley, endeavour 
to give an idea of the miscellaneous contents of these 
pages. The conversation in which the hero’s des- 
tiny is arranged by itstwo doers(Anglice, guardians) 
is full of Mr. Galt’s peculiar and quaint humour; it 
is too good to be omitted. 

‘* The punch being ready and the glasses charg- 
ed—the king and constitution were previousl drank 
in the wine—Mr. Macindoe turned him to me, 


s | —ahem!—or ought to have said—That there is no- 


| often in harsh discord with one another. 


then about seventeen years.of age, and said, ‘ Bogle 
Corbet, my lad, this is an occasion made on pur- 
pose for you, and may you never get a worse din- 
ner, though certainly the broth might have been 
better boiled—ahem! gude wife, do you hear that? 
Well, Bogle Corbet, we are here met, and I have 
duly considered what the doctor has often said to me, 


thing now-a-days like the manufacturing line.” ‘Mr. 
Macindoe,’ interposed the doctor, ‘ 1 do not recol- 
lect that I ever emitted an opinion on the subject.’ 
* Well, well, doctor, we’ll not cast out about that; 
but if ye did not, no man could better than yourself 
prove all itsadvantages. However, we can defer the 
consideration of that particularity till another time, 
and keep tothe matter in hand, Bogle Corbet, as I 
was saying, is a thing for you; ye have only to put 
your heel in your neck, and whirl yourself into Mr. 
Aird’s loom-shop;—I hope, James, ye’ll not object 
to take him. But howis the punch? don’t you think 
it would stand a leetle squeeze of the lime?’ ‘I am 
of opinion,’ replied the docter, ‘ that we should con- 
sult the predilections of our ward himself. It has 
not been the custom for many years—’ ‘ You are 
quite right,’ interrupted my other curator, ‘ and I 
think it smacks too much of the souring; a small 
knob of sugar will mend all. Ladies, this is real 
prime; take off your heel-tops, and send me your 
glasses. Nodoubt, Mr. Aird, ye’ll have some no- 
tion where Bogle Corbet, poor fellow, should be 
boarded. Don’t you think, doctor, that Mrs, Wad- 
set, if she could be persuaded to take him, would 
make a capital landlady? Oh! such an alteration it 
is, to even her, to taking lodgers. There was nota 
more topping merchant than her husband in all the 
Virginia trade, before the war. Bogle Corbet, 
would not you like to bide with Mrs. Wadset?’? ‘ He 
never heard of her before,’ said my most worthy 
Mrs. Bushby. ‘ If ye had riddled with a riddle the 
whole tot of the widows of Glasgow, ye could nae 
hae chosen from the leavings a more discreet wo- 
man.’ * But,’ said Dr. Leach, ‘ are we not proceed- 
ing too fast? I beg to observe——’ ‘ Ay, ay,’ cried 
Mr. Macindoe, ‘ I should have given the toast first; 
this is Bogle Corbet’s health, and good luck to him, 
both as a weaver, and as a manulacturer!—I’m think- 
ing, gude wife, your tea-kettle’s boiling;—Bogle 
Corbet, here’s your health, my lad,’ ‘* Really, Mr. 
Macindoe,’ interposed the doctor, we ought not to 
be in such haste; [was not aware that the matter had 
been decided before Lcame here.’ ‘ Doctor, doctor, 
if ye had been'a man of business, ye would have 
known that matters of trade are best managed by set- 
tling them at once, and consulting about them after, 
However, it isa great satisfaction to me to find your 
opinion so conjunct with mine. ‘Take off your glass, 
doctor;and, Mr. Aird, ye’re no’ feared for the road. 
It’s no’ the length, but the breadth of it, that should 
trouble you when ye go from my house.’ ‘ Deed, 
Mr. Macindoe, Ill ne’er deny that your drink’s 
worth taking away wi’ us. Its no’ the first time 
that I hae stagger’d aneath the burden; but I'll gie 
you a sentiment: ‘ Let Glasgow flourish by the wea- 
ving of cotton.’ Bogle Corbet, ye canna but cock 
your wee finger aboon your neb to that.’ 

“At this crisis the ladies rose and went away. An | 
end was removed from the table, which was wheeled | 
towards the fire; and after some other adjustments, | 
the deliberation was resumed. * Well,’ said Mr. 
Macindoe, after he had again filled the gentlemen’s 
glasses, ‘this has been a highly satisfactory conver- 
sation, and I must here before my colleague frankly 
declare, that in all the three years we have acted to- 
gether as Bogle Corbet’s doers, we have never once 
differed, Is not that true, doctor? Indeed, consi- 
dering your experience, I have had but to bow my 
head to the suggestions of your practical understand- 
ing, and to follow inthe right course.’ ‘1 am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Macindoe,’ said Dr. Leach, ‘but 
in this matter——.’ ‘ There could indeed be no 
difference of opinion. The cotton trade presents a 
great opening, and we could not shut our eyes to the 
manifest advantage it is to Bogle Corbet. 
think we would be the better of a biscuit, a slice ol 
tongue, or a capling? Bogle Corbet, touch the bell; 
we'll have it to the next bowl. A cobble is but a 
small boat; I wish the gude wife had thought better 
of the oceasion, and given me the bigger bow]; but 
women will have their own way sometimes, though 
I must allow Mrs. Macindoe is one of the best of her 
kind; but, Mr. Aird, will ye see to Mrs. Wadset? 
It was a happy thought to think on her.’ ¢ And are 
ye really resolved, Mr. Macindoe? inquired the doe- 
tor ina tone that betokened compliance. ‘ Not if 
there is any thing to be alleged against the fitness ef 
the lady; and it will help her—she’s cousin to my 
wife—and _you know the old saying, ‘a friend in 
need, is a friend in deed;’ we'll make it our senti- 
ment.’ Thus was it decided that I was to be a man- 
ufacturer. The courteous reader will discern how 
ably and fully all points of the question were discuss- 
ed, and with what hilarity it was so unanimously ar- 
ranged.” d 

Bogle Corbet himself is a dreamy, imaginative, 
and somewhat inactive person, ill fitted for a stir- 
ring time—and his mercantile prosperity vanishes 
like a dream, leading eventually to his emigration: on 
which subject we consider Mr. Galt’s observation 
and experience so important, that we shall make a 
separate article of the third volume. In the mean 
time we shall note a few of the passages which have 
struck us in this has'y perusal, ‘There are the truths 
ofa long life in the following remarks. 


on’t you | 


disposed to be politicians, * * * * * Thad 
observed that the democrats were ever the most am- 
bitious, and the republicans the most arbitrary. * 
* * * Casualties generally teach the best lessons 
of self-knowledge. * * * * * Poverty be- 
gets vile thoughts, which mankind, from a benevo- 
ent sentiment, do not like to hear. General flatter- 
ers of human nature are as much favoured by the 


species, as particular sycophants by individuals,” 


SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Second Series, pp. 448. London, 1831. Westley 
and Davis. 


This is a work that is both delightful and useful: 
delightful, for the stories are at once interesting and 
amusing, and told with all the life of native vivacity; 
and useful, for to point out a fault isone step towards 
correcting it; and many indigenous faults are here 
truly but kindly touched. ‘That liability to excite- 
ment which induces an Irishman to act before he 
thinks, that procrastinating indolence which insinu- 
ates itself under the seductive form of easy good na- 
ture, the want of that order which is the great excel- 
lence of social life,—all these are strikingly painted, 
and perhaps are the more obvious to every judgment 
from the simple and natural method in which they 
are brought out. The scenes are vivid, because they 
are true. ** Mark Connor’s Wooing and Wedding,” 
we like much; the difficulties of doing, and yet the 
much that may be done in the way of improvement, 
are excellently well shown. ‘*Mabel O’Neil’s curse”’ 
is a very dramatic story; but perhaps the ‘* Rappa- 
ree” will be the general favourite. The sketch we 
extract has the double merit of being essentially Irish, 
and conveying a most useful lesson—one which points 
out the misery arising from a national vice (we can 
call it by no lighter name, ) that ha’ caused more evil 
than even “the creature” (Anglice whiskey) or the 
shilelah. 

We'll see about it!” From that simple sentence 
has arisen more evil to Ireland than any person, ig- 
norant of the strange union of impetuosity and pro- 
crastination my countrymen exhibit, could well be- 
lieve. They are sufficiently prompt and energetic 
where their feelings are concerned, but, in matters 
of business, they almost invariably prefer seeing 
about to doing. I shall not find it difficult to illus- 
trate this observation. From the many examples of 
its truth, in high and in low life, Iselect Philip Gar- 
raty. Philip, and Philip’s wife, and Philip’s chil- 
dren, and all the house of Garraty, are employed 
from morning till night in seeing about every thing, 
and, consequently, doing nothing. There is Philip— 
a tall, handsome, good-humoured fellow, of about 
five and thirty, with broad, lazy-looking shoulders, 
and a smile perpetually lurking about his mouth, or 
in his bright hazel eyes, the picture of indolence and 
kindly feeling. ‘There he is, leaning over what was 
once a five barred gate, and leads to the hag-yard; his 
blue worsted stockings full of holes, which the sug- 
gan, twisted up half way the well-formed leg, fails to 
conceal; while his brogues (to use his own words) it 


_ they do let the water in, let it outagain. With what 


unstudied elegance does he roll that knotted twine,and 
then unrol it; varying his occupations, at times, by 
kicking the stones that once formed a wall, into the 
stagnant pool, scarcely large enough for full grown 
ducks to suilin. But let us first take a survey of 
the premises. 

** The dwelling-house is a long rambling abode, 
much larger than the generality of those that fall to 
the lot of small Irish farmers; but the fact is, that 
Philip rents one of the most extensive farms in the 
neighbourhood, and ought to be “ well to do in the 
world.” The dwelling looks very comfortless, not- 
withstanding: part of the thatch is much decayed, 
and the rank weeds and damp moss nearly cover it; 
the doorposts are only united to the wall by afew 
scattered portions of clay and stone, and the door it- 
self is hanging but by one hinge; the window frames 
shake in the passing wind, and some of the com- 
partments are stuffed with the crown of a hat, ora 
‘lock of straw,’very unsightly objects. Atthe op- 
posite side of the swamp is the hag-yard gate, where 
a broken line of alternate palings and wall exhibits 
proof that it had formerly been fenced in; the com- 
modious barn is almost roofless, and the other sheds 
pretty much in the same condition; the pig-sty is de- 
serted by the grubbing lady and her gruuting pro- 
geny, who are too fond of an occasional repast in the 
once cultivated garden to remain in their proper abode; 
the listless turkeys, and contented half-fatted geese, 
live at large and on the public; but the turkeys, with 
alltheir shyness and modesty, have the best of it, 
for they mount the ill-built stacks, and select the 
grain a plaisir. ‘Give you good morrow, Mr. Phi- 
iip; we have had showery weather lately.’ ‘Och ! 
all manner 0’ joy to ye, my lady!—and sure ye'll 
walkin, and sit down; my woman will be proud to 
seeye. I’m sartin we'll have the rain soon again, 
for it’s every where, like bad luck; and my throat’s 
sore wid hurishing thim pigs out o’ the garden— 
sorra’ a thing can I do all day for watching them.’ 
* Why do you not mend the door of the sty?” ‘ True 
for ye, ma’am dear; so I would if I had the nails; 
and I’ve been threat’ning to step down to Micke 
Bow, the smith, to ask him to see aboutit.’? ‘ Lhear 
you’ve had a fine crop of wheat, Philip.’ * Thank 
God for all things ! You may say that; we had, m 
lady, a fine crop; but I have always the height of ill 
luck somehow; upon my sowkins (and that’s the 


‘¢ The outward gladness and the inward grief are 


hardest oath I swear) the turkeys have had the most 
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of it: but I mean to see about setting it up safe to- 
morrow.’ ‘ But, Philip, I —— you sold the 
wheat, standing, tothe steward at the big house.’ ‘It 
was all as one, as sould, only it’s a bad world, ma- 
dam dear, and I’ve no luck. Says the steward to me, 
says he, I like to do things like a man of business, 
so Master Garraty, justdraw up a bit of an e- 
ment that you deliver over the wheat-field to me, 
on sich a day, standing as it is, for sich a sum; and 
V’ll sign it for ye, and thin there can be no mistake— 
only let me have it by this day week. Well, to be 
sure, I came home full 0’ my good luck, and [ tould 
the wife; and, onthe strength of it, she must have a 
new gown. And sure, says she, Miss Hennessy is 
just come from Dublin, wid a shop-full o’ goods; 
. and, on account that she’s my brother’s sister-in-law’s 
first cousin, she’ll let me have the first sight o’ the 
things, and I can take my pick, and we’ll have plin- 

of time to see about the agreement to-morrow. 

ell I don’t know how it was, but the next day we 
had no paper, nor ink, nor pens in the house : I 
meant to send the gossoon to Miss Hennessy’s for 
all—but forgot the pens. So, when I was seeing 
about the ’greement, I bethought of the ould gander; 
and while [ was pulling as beautiful a pen as ever ye 
laid y’er two eyes upon, out of his wing, he tattered 
my hand with his bill in such a manner, that sorra a 
pen I eould hould for three days. 

“ Well one thing or another put it off ever so long; 
and at last I wrote it out like print, and takes it my- 
self to the steward.—Good evening to you, Mr. 
Garraty, says he. Good evening kindly, sir, says I, 
and [ hope the woman that owns ye, and all y’er good 
family’s well. Ali well, thank ye, Mr. Garraty, 
says he. I’ve got the ’greement here, sir, says I, 
pulling it out, as I thought—but, behould ye,—I only 
cotcht the the paper it was wrapped in, to keep it 
from the dirt of the tobacco, that was loose in my 
pocket for want of a box (saving pve presence:) so [ 
turned what little bits o’ things | had in it out, and 
there was a grate hole that ye might drive all the pa- 
rish rats through, at the bottom, which the wife pro- 
mised to see about mending, as good as six months 
before. Well, I saw the sneer on his ugly mouth 

for he’s an Englishman, ) and I turned it off with a 

augh, and said air-holes were comfortable in hot 
weather, and sich like jokes, and that I’d go home 
and make another ’greement. ’*Greement for what? 
—says he, laying down his grate outlandish pipe. 
Whew! may-be ye don’t know, saysI. NotI, says 
he. The wheattield, saysI. Why, says he, didn’t 
I tell you then, that you must bring the ’greement to 
me by that day week ?—and that was by the same to- 
ken (pulling a red memorandum book out of his 

ocket,) let me see— exactly this day three weeks. 

o you think, Mr. Garraty, he goes on, that when 
ye didn’t eare to look after y’er own interest, and I 
offering so fair for the field, { was going to wait upon 

ou? I don’t lose my papers in the Frish fashion. 

ell that last set me up—and so I axed him if he was 
the pattern of his English breeding; and one word 
brought on another; and all the blood in my body 
rushed into my two fist, and I had thejill luck to knock 
him down, and the coward, what does he do but takes, 
the law o’me—and I was cast, and lost the sale of the 
wheat, and was ordered to pay ever so much money: 
well, I didu’t care to pay it then, but gave an en- 

ement; and I meant to see about it-—but forgot; 
and all ina giffy, came a thing they call an execution 
---and, to stop the cant, I was forced to borrow mo- 
ney from that tame negur, the exciseman, who’d sell 
the sow] out of his grandmother for sixpence (if, in- 
deed, there ever was a sowl in the family )—and it’s 
a terrible case to be paying interest for it still. ‘But, 
Philip, you might give up or dispose of part of your 
farm. fotos you could get a good sum of mone 
for that rich meadow by the river.’ ‘True forye, 
ma’am dear, and I’ve been seeing about it for a long 
time, but somehow I have no luck.” 

‘* Just as ye came up, I was thinking,to myself that 
the gale-day #s passed, and all one as before, yarra 
apin’s worth have I for the rint, and the landlord 
wants itas badas I do, though it’s a shame to say 
that of a gintleman; for, jist as he was seeing about 
some old custodium, or something of the sort, that 
had heen banging over the estate ever since he 
came to it, the sheriffs officers put executioners in 
the house; and its very sorrowful for both of us, 
if I may make bould to say so; for I’m sartin he’ll be 
racking me for the money, and, indeed, the ould 
huntsman tould meas much; but I must see about it; 
not, indeed, that it’s much good, for lve no luck.— 
Let me beg of you, Philip, not to take sueh an idea 
into your head; do not lose a moment; you will be 
utterly ruined if youdo. Why not apply to your 
father-in law’—he is able to assist you; for at-pre- 
sent you only suffer from temporary embarrassment. 
‘ True for ye, that’s good advice my Jady; and by the 
blessing 0’ God, I'll see about it.? * Then go direct- 
ly, Philip.’ ‘ Directly! I can’t ma’am dear, on ac- 
count of the pigs, and sorra a one I have but myself 
to keep them out of the cabbages; for I let the wo- 
men and the grawlss go to the pattern a Killaun; it’s 
little pleasure they see, the craturs!’ ‘But your 
wife did not hear the huntsman’s story?? ‘Och! ay, 
~ didshe; but unless she could give me a sheaf of bank 
notes, where would be the good of her staying ?—but 
I'll see about it.’ ‘Immediately, then, Philip; think 
upon the ruin that may come—nay, that must come, 
if you neglect this matter; your wife too—your family 
reduced trom comfort to starvation—your home de- 
solate—’ ‘ Asy.my Jady!—don’t be after breaking 
my heart intirely; thank God, I have seven as fine 
flahulugh children as ever peeled a pratee, and all un- 
der twelve years ould; and sure I’d lay down my life 


tin times over for every one 0’ them; and to-morrow 
for sartin—no—to-morrow—the hurling; I can’t to- 
morrow; but the day after, if I’m a living man, J’U/ see 
about it.’ Poor Philip! his kindly feelings were 
valueless because of his unfortunate habit. Would 
that this were the only example I could produce of the 
ill effects of that dangerous little sentence—‘J’l/ sce 
about it!’ ” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—No. III. 
EDUCATION—PULPIT ELOQUENCE, ETC. 

When we commenced this subject it was our in- 
tention to allude more particularly to the different 
modes of education, and then to inquire whether the 
study of the classics is essential to the elevation of 
strong and vigorous minds. It is for itself that kaow- 
ledge should be prized; and it matters but little how 
it is obtained, whether it be in the humble cottage 
by our own exertions, or in the classic halls of a 
university. ‘There are many advantages on the part 
of those who obtain learning by their own unassisted 
researches, which the student, who depends on the 
help of a learned tutor, is not likely to have. Many 
who pass through the routine of college exercises, 
and secure the honourable distinctions—perhaps 
without half the thorough knowledge that a good 
scholar would obtain, during the same period, in a 
few occasional stolen hours—have an aversion to 
study which requires all the efforts of friends to 
overcome; and it is worse than useless to force the 
unwilling mind into a channel entirely opposite its 
nature. 

Self education is to be preferred to that of classi- 
eal institutions, for thisreason: that an ordinary mind 
is not likely to exert itself sufficiently, and endure 
the necessary care of cutting its own path. Those 
great characters who have sought and obtained the 
knowledge that has raised them to distinction, with- 
out other aid than the strength of their own minds, 
had originally a better foundation on which to build 
the superstructure of superior excellence, than is 
laid in the mind of every one. Genius, it is readily 
acknowledged, will burst forth in despite of interpos- 
ing obstacles. If fostered by extensive learning, and 
shielded from blasting adversity, it may wear a 
smoother polish, and be divested of the adhesion 
of native rudeness, but in its more uncultivated 
state, it can be equally pleasing by the wildness of 
original thought, expressed in the genuine simplicity 
of nature. 

Were we to speak on the subject of the languages, 
it would be an ill judgment to contend that Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew are useless. Where would 
have been the literature of our own language, but for 
the advantages derived from these? Who that loves 
poetry, would not wish to be acquainted with ancient 
song, in its original purity and beauty? And without 


y | the advantage of understanding these languages, 


where would have been the Bible—the grand reno- 
vator of civilized being—the precedent of virtue— 
the cement of social amity, and the source of indi- 
vidual comfort? Hidden in the obscurity of a dark 
and unknown character, it would have had no effect 
upon the minds that now open to the influence of 
science and religion, and expand in their genial sun- 
shine to the full bloom of intellectual beauty. 


In considering the subject of pulpit eloquence, the 
first thought that occurs to us, is that theologians, in 
particular, should have a thorough classieul educa- 
tion, however it may be dispensed with by those of 
other professions. No orator, perhaps, has more 
advantages to excel in eloquence, and to create his 
own heartfelt emotions in the bosom of others, than 
he who has the sacred writings for his guide. But 
how seldom do we meet with true eloquence in the 
pulpit. People enter the meeting house with a view 
to receive religious truths—they will throng to listen 
to the reading of a discourse, and after the service 
is ended they return with no more impression on 
their minds, than could have been produced at home, 
by one of their own children, or any member of the 
family who might have read the same number of 
pages from a printed sermon, and obtained as much 
knowledge and as many religious impressions as 
were given by their minister. 

It seems to be a general rule among pulpit orators 
strictly to adhere to the same monotonous tone, as 
disagreeable as it is ineffectual—to wear the same 


unaltered countenance, and to exhibit the same repe- 
tition of thought and manner, which we witness week 
after week, without having the scene brightened by 
the smallest spark of energy or animation. There 
is much talent among the pulpit orators of the pre- 
sent day, and many of their sermons are written in 
a style that might reflect credit on the literature of 
the country—but eloquence remains unstudied and 


_| unattained; that power by which the speaker should 


move his audience to tears or sympathy, is unknown, 
or at least unpractised; and ministers are so intently 
engaged in reading their sermons, that they seem 
to forget whether they have an audience or not. We 
would not have orators depend wholly upon the in- 
spiration of the moment—we would not wish them 
to stand up and endeavour to deliver their dis- 
course without any written notes, because many 
unmeaning words would be said merely to supply 
the absence of better thgughts, and embarrassment 
would follow, and thus deprive the speaker of that 
collectedness, which, if once lost, cannot be easily 
regained. But we would have him ascend the pulpit 
with the sermon so deeply written in his mind, that 
he might assume a natural position; that his eye 
might be turned to the audience he was addressing; 
that his voice might not be compressed by an awk- 
ward inclination of the body, and that we might wit- 
ness every easy gesture and appropriate position that 
the subject might require. We would have the 
countenance tell what the heart felt, and every word 
given in its proper emphasis and sound. Such an 
orator might be listened to with interest, and the 
effect upon the people would be great when compared 
to the common manner of whining and delving 
through a sermon. 

If we may be permitted to look back into past 
ages, we can perceive that among theologians, as 
with all other scholars in literature, much force and 
spirit is lost as it approaches nearer to our own time. 
We know not whether to attribute this to a distaste 
on the part of the people, or to a neglect of study 
among those who pretend to be the writers and ora- 
tors of the day. Among ministers there appears to 
exist an erroneous notion, that they must not speak 
like other men; and they seem to be governed en- 
tirely by artificial rules, paying a strict regard to 
certain mechanical movements, which they may have 
learnt at some theological seminary. An example 
worthy of imitation might be drawn from the cha- 
racter of Whitfield, who has just passed from the 
stage of action, and sleeps among the departed di- 
vines of the last century. His eloquence was always 
pure, unaffected, and perfectly natural; and he touch- 
ed upon the tender feelings of his audience with a 
power that is rarely witnessed among ministers of 
the present time. True eloquence is nothing more 
than natural eloquence, and if orators would study 
nature,even as little as they do affectation, they would 
succeed much better in their profession. Doctor 
Franklin, in his Memoirs, has related an anecdote 
which bears witness to the effect that was produced 
by Whitfield’s preaching in America. ‘‘I happen- 
ed,”’ says he, ‘* to attend one of his sermons, in the 
course of which I perceived that he intended to finish 
with a collection, and I silently resolved that he 
should get nothing from me. I had in my pocket a 
handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, 
and five pistoles in gold. Ashe proceeded, I began to 
soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and 
determined me to give the silver; and he finished so 
admirably, that I emptied my pocket into the col- 
lector’s dish, gold and all.” There remains no 
room for comment upon the oratory of Whitfield, 
after we have received such testimony of his elo- 
quence; and we can bestow but feeble praise if we 
attempt to go beyond this simple anecdote. 

It is a great disadvantage to a public speaker to be 
obliged to stand in an ill constructed pulpit, penned 
in from the sight of the audience, and having nearly 
his whole body obscured, which would destroy his 
eloquence, were it ever so good. On this point, a 
contemporary writer observes, that ‘‘the greatest 
impediment to pulpit eloquence is the pulpit itself. 
We have, indeed, wondered at the continued prac- 
tice of erecting in houses of public worship, a pulpit, 
or what in other words may be termed a box, in 
which the speaker can stand. There is no propriety 
init. It seems to conceal from the hearers a portion 
of the body necessary to be seen, in order to deter- 


mine whether the speaker’s motions and gestures are 
graceful. If the minister, instead of entering the 
pulpit, would take such a position as other speakers 
assume, the difference in effect would be almost in- 
credible. If, on the contrary, the most eloquent 
lawyer, when addressing a jury, should mount up 
into a pulpit, the effect would in a very great degree 
be lost.”” We would have the orator stand upon an 
open platform, where every gesture could be seen, 
and where the whole force of his eloquence would 
be received; we would have him throw off all artifi- 
cial restraint, and speak and act according to the 
dictates of nature; we would have him appeal to the 
feelings, till they were wrought up with a kind of 
unearthly ecstacy—till the very atmosphere was filled 
with his eloquence, and ready to be kindled into a 
flame and extinguished at pleasure. Nothing except 
study, patient and untiring study, can reclaim ‘the 
degenerate literature of the present time. We fear 
that the day may be far distant when this great 
change in our national character will take place— 
but a change must eventually be had—scholars must 
confine themselves to their closets, and endeavour to 
mould something that will not only serve as the glit- 
tering ornament of a day, but works that are worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity—or we can never 
arrive at that classical excellence which we now ad- 
mire in other nations. J. F.R. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Jury 2, 1831. 


(cP The proprietor of this journal having made a 
purchase of the publication hitherto earried on by 
Mr. Philip Price, of this city, under the title of the 
‘Philadelphia Souvenir,” that journal has been 
united with the Album, and will hereafter be issued 
as one periodical. We trust the patrons of the Sou- 
venir will not be dissatisfied with the change, as they 
will now receive a publication larger, better printed, 
and, we trust, conducted with equal ability with that 
they have hitherto received. No exertion will be 
spared, by the publisher and editor, in order to ren- 
der the work worthy of approbation, 


** The Statesman,”’ another admirable sketch from 
the Diary of a late London Physician, a portion of 
which will be found in our columns of to-day, is 


worthy the perusal of every reader. We shall con- 
clude it in our next. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

The people of the United States are beginning to 
express their indignation at the practice which has 
long been pursued by our American writers, of ex- 
patriating themselves or their productions as soon as 
they have received a few plaudits from the European 
presses. The subject is one truly meritorious of 
their most marked disapprobation, and has of late ex- 
tended itself through almost every grade and species 
writers, which the whole range of belles lettres will of 
admit of. ‘The example of Washington Irving may 
be looked upon as the prime cause of most of those 
unpatriotic emigrations which have lately taken 
place. The distinguished author of the Sketch 
Book is a writer purely of the American school, so 
far as the elements of his composition extend, but 
in that sycophancy to aristocratic taste and manners 
which his later productions evince, he is purely a 
foreigner to us, and uncongenial to that disapproving 
spirit, which, as true republicans, we all feel towards 
such distinctions as patrician and plebeian, or no- 
bility and commonalty. 

It is a matter of regret with us, that in our present 
youthful state, as an independent and purely free 
government, we have not the means of rewarding the 
labours of literary men with the same profusion as 
other and older governments in the eastern hemi- 
sphere have done before us. But it is always a sub- 
ject of pride and boasting with us, when we can issue 
from our press at home, works which will elevate 
the standard of the mind, and be able to say to the 
world, that the commendation of the American peo- 
ple filled half the measure of the author’s remunera- 
tion. Had Mr. Irving remained at home, under 
such circumstances as these, he certainly would have 
felt more pride in the laurels which his talents would 
have gained him, than he can now receive from the 


fulsome adulation of scarce half-witted noblemen 


| 
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gnd pampered reviewers. In the one case, the flow- 
ers of patriotism would deck his coronal, and repay 
the little sacrifices of pecuniary interest which such 
acourse might occusion—in the other, though bu- 
ried low, yet, at the bottom of all the praise which 
he receives, lies rankling the venom of envy and de- 
termined ill will to him, and all the distinction 
which his labours gain him. But independent of the 
gratification which he himself might have felt, his 
countrymen would have proudly hailed his produc- 
tions as they issued from the press, and would with 
satisfaction have held them up to the world as noble 
specimens of republican intellect. But now they 
must receive them after they have gratified the taste 
of foreigners, and after their character has been esta- 
blished by others—as second hand, and already shorn 
of the charm of novelty. It is a subject of regret 
that such a state of»things should exist—but, as we 
have said, this practice has not stopped with Mr. 
Irving, but has spread over almost every grade and 
description of writers which can be found in our 
country. Our novelists must seek the applauding 
smile and enriching patronage of the nobles. Our 
poets, first and second rate alike, must expatriate 
their productions at least, if their fame is too weak 
to bear their corporal selves across the Atlantic. 
As soon as a verse monger in our land, learns that 
his rhymes jingle pleasantly in the ears of a few at 
home, he is bewildered in the wingings of his ambi- 
tion, and rests not, neither man nor muse, until he 
sees his name spread out upon the page of some 
London Monthly. Then, forsooth, he is a poet, and 
the praise of American literati is sneered at asa trifle 
to him, whose verses have been looked at by duke 
and duchess, lord and lady. This pitiful spirit of 
sycophancy to foreign praise, which all know to pre- 
vail largely over the American people, should now 
be crushed and disposed of, before it shall spread 
itself toa more degrading extent. An expression 
of strong disapprobation is wanted from the publie on 
this subject. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

We have the June number of this work, a very 
brilliant number and deserving of a better notice than 
we have leisure to give it.: It is the only original 
monthly work in the country, the only Magazine that 
deserves the title American; and although not support- 
ed with equal spirit with its prototype of London, un- 
der Campbell, it is still a clever affair and now and 
then contains a literary gem of the purest and bright- 
estlustre. An intelligent writer in the New England 
Galaxy, when recently adverting to this periodical, 
said 

The poetry of the American Monthly would be 
called first rate by the admirers of the present school 
of American poetry, and more pleasant reading than 
the prose pieces. 

As a writer of this school, Mr. Willis has un- 
ae great poetical talents. He does write 
beautiful poetry; poetry that takes into its service 
beautiful words, pretty fancies, light and lovely 
ideas and images. These, I take to be the true cha- 
racteristics of one class of poets (‘‘ poets! call you 
them poets!” methinks you ask with a a in this 
country, who can show the my eS certifying to 
all the literary world that they have faithfully served 
inthe school of Coleridge, Cornwall, Hunt, Keats, 
and Shelley, and Miss Landon; that they have gath- 
ered up all the fire and sweet fancies of these mas- 
ters, and carefully set aside their metaphysics and 
Bphilosophy. I ought perhaps to exempt from this 

remark, Mr. Pike, Benjamin, and a few other rising 
poets of eminence, who seem to have caught the very 
spirit of some of the living writers of Great Britain, 
and to have fallen in.love not only with the rosy 
theeks and delicate complexions, but the very mar- 
tow and bones of their muse. Another class of Ame- 
tiean poets follows in the path of the good old wri- 
ters of English verse, and English sense. Of Dry- 
den and Pope, and Beaumont and Fletcher, (we do 
tot speak of them as dramatists, but poets, and we 
let Dryden alone as the father of the metaphysical 
xhool,) and a few others, who are the masters of 
genuine, pure English,—the masters of feeling, who 
disclaim all pettinesses of expression and affected 
language, who put their thoughts in such proper 
vords, that nature seemed to have made them on 
2 purpose, and for their especial use, asa sort of 
expression of her will that the standard of the En- 
glish language should be then fixed. To this school 

elong in our country Dana, Sprague, Pierpont, and 
‘few others, who are striving (not so often as I could 
Wish) to keep the ‘* Well of English undefiled.” 
Besides these two classes, let me tell, you my dear 

j——, there is a third, sharing the characteristics 
of each, composed of men who belong to neither 
ind yet to both, and let me add also, that this class 
‘mbraces some of the first talents of the country, as 
‘proof of which, 1 need only mention the names of 


Bryant, Percival, and Halleck. Now every person 

in this country who has the slightest pretensions to 

‘*the imagination, all compact,” may be set down 

as belonging to one of these classes, which are as 

definitely marked as the metaphysical school of Dry- 

_ or the omnibus est idem one of the lake poets of 
ritain. 

I place the editor of the American Monthly at the 
head of the first class, or of what I denominate the 
artificial style; and though I like his versification, 
and look upon it as almost faultless, I yet profess to 
be a firm disliker of the beautiful, pretty, luscious, 
and I fear I must add, far-fetched language that melts 
like honey, from his pen. It may remind us, it is 
true, of the beautiful palaces we have so often read 
of in Arabian story, but after all we cannot help see- 
ing that the beauty which we admire, arises not from 
solid gold, but from a splendid gilding of the sur- 
face. Strange as it may seem, a soli ld statue 
will give a glittering brass shadow. It will not bear 
so close examination, and picking like good old En- 
glish cheese. I have told you, that I doubted the 
immortality of this kind of poetry; and nothing short 
of a deep, philosophical vein (it must be a well di- 
reeted philosophy) can save it from oblivion; and 
then, indeed, it is the philosophy, and not the poet- 
ry, so called, that lives; and might not the versifier 
have saved himself the en (shall I call it dis- 

race) of missing immortality when he aimed at it 
(jumping the life to come of every poet’s creed) and 

ave handed down his philosophy to posterity in the 
rich old praise of some of our Boston divines. 


The praise which is here lavished with dis- 
criminate hand, is shown to be fully merited by the 
first article in the number before us—a poem, enti- 
tled ** The Scholar of Thebet Ben Chorat,” a famous 
Arabian astrologer, who is said to have spent forty 
years in discovering the motion of the eighth sphere. 
He had a scholar, a young Bedouin Arab, who, with 
a singular passion for knowledge, abandoned his 
wandering tribe, and applying himself too closely to 
astrology, lost his reason, and died. The history of 
this youth is finely told in an exquisite poem of some 
length, by the editor of the magazine. We shall en- 
deavour to find a place for it soon. We have be- 
sides clever articles on Allan Cunningham’s Lives of 
the Painters—the Common Place Book of American 
Poetry—several spirited sketches in prose and 
verse, and the usual variety under the head, ** The 
Editor’s Table.” From this last we take an extract 
and conclude our netice, recommending the magazine 
to the attention of all those who have an idle five 
dollar bill and a relish for choice, but not very learn- 
ed literature. 


‘*One must write by night in weather like this. 
We will sit down with you to our Table at twelye— 
(the clock is striking it at this moment.) How finely 
the full tones sweep past through the air, as if they 
would take up your thought and carry it many miles 
away to the very friend you are thinking of at the 
moment. The Sentinel at the Fort heard that clock, 
and the ‘ first scholar’ looked up from his Fluxions 
at Cambridge, and walked to the window to cool his 
strained eyes as the vibration reached him, and the 
sleepless maniac at Charlestown turned his insane 
gaze aside and listened to the twelve solemn strokes 
with habitual attention. How many haunts of wretch- 
edness, hidden from human eye, in the depths of 
human hearts, have these cold vibrations reached 
while they are dying so carelessly on our ears! What 
tales, could they but return articulate, might the 
not not tell of secret misery—sickness unwatched, 
and preying sorrow, and fear, and care, and the thou- 
sand bitter cankers that lie and feed at the very 
heart-strings, beyoud all reach of medicine, perhaps 
of sympathy. Many a wife sits watching with a bro- 
ken heart for her husband’s step,—many a mother 
for her child’s—many a venturous merchant lies 
haunted by fears of shipwreck and fire—many an un- 
detected defalter fancies voices at his door—many a 
young girl, just finding out that love is only a heavi- 
ness and a tear, muses bitterly over the caprice of a 
moment, or an unmeant trifle. And these are the 
only watchers—for the happy are asleep--save per- 
haps the bride on her daintily wrought pillow mur- 
muring in a low tone to the ear that will soon tire of 
its monotony—or the fervent poet building up his 
dream into the sky, with his eyes straining into the 


darkness, and his pulse mounting with the leapin 


freedom of an angel’s, forgetful that the world wil 
trample out his fiery spirit to ashes, and laugh to 
scorn the fine work of his towering fancy. 


‘© Tis a beautiful night. The stars are all brilliant 
and sparkling, and the air is loaded with honey- 
suckle and roses. How much sweeter they are than 
by day! How much there is in the night every way 
better than the same things by daylight! The wind 
is clearer, the body cooler, the fancy more luxurient, 
the temper more genial—and this with silence and 
sweet air and starlight—and who would be regular 
and ‘sleep betimes?? Take the health we should 


gain, Master Moralist, and give us the pleasure we} 


should lose by it. 

“ The excessive beauty of this month brings with 
it always a feeling of regret. It is the glory of the 
year, and we look upon it with quite as much sad- 
ness that it should pass away as admiration of its 
brief splendour. There isa peculiar darkness in the 


thick leaves, a sombre magnificence that is suited to 


this feeling. Some years ago we passed the month 
ef June in the wildest parts of the western country, 
and we shall never forget the immense forests, ab- 
solutely dark with foliage, and the long shadowy 
under-views stretching away from every side as we 
passed—like a temple for the world to worship in, 
gone to ruins with its broken roof and innumerable 

illars. With a gun on our shoulder, (an apology 
for wandering only—we have no taste for ‘ sport,’ 
we spent days and days under those fretted ceilings 
of nature, strolling miles without trampling on @ 
speck of sunshine, till the broad light of day seemed 
more like the — atmosphere of an outer world, 
than a natural blessing. But this is prosing.” 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

The twenty-first number of Harpers’ Family Li- 
brary, which has just been issued, embraces, in two 
volumes, the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, by Henry 
Glassford Bell, Esq., and is embellished with a very 
beautiful portrait of the unfortunate queen. Not 
yet having perused this produetion, which, from its 
incorporation into the Family Library, we should 
be disposed to consider a work of merit, we cannot 
better explain its character than by an extract from 
the preface, as follows: —“If the author of the follow- 
ing ‘ Life of Mary Queen of Scots,’ has been able in 
any manner to execute his own wishes, he would 
trust that by a careful collation of all the works to 
which he has referred, he has succeeded in separat- 
ing much of the ore from the dross, and in giving a 
freshness, perhaps, in one or two instances, anair of 
originality, to his production. He has affected nei- 
ther the insipidity of neutrality nor the bigotry of 
party zeal. His desire was to concentrate all that 
could be known of Mary, in the hope that a light 
might thus be thrown on the obscurer parts of his 
subject sufficient to reanimate the most indifferent 
and satisfy the most scrupulous. 

He commenced his readings with an unbiassed mind, 
and was not aware at the outset to what conviction 
they would bring him. But if. conscientious desire 
to disseminate truth be estimable, it is hoped that 
this desire will be found to characterize these me- 
moirs, Little more need be added. The biography 
of a queen who lived two hundred and fifty years ago 
cannot be like the biography of a contemporary or 
immediate predecessor; but the inherent interest of 
the subject will excuse many deficiencies. Omissions 
may, perhaps, be pardoned, if there are no misre- 
presentations; and the absence of minute cavilling and 
trifling distinctions may not be complained of, if the 
narrative leads, by a lucid arrangement, to satisfacto- 
ry general conclusions. Fidelity is at all times pre- 
ferable to brilliancy, and a sound conclusion to plau- 
sible hypothesis.” 


One of the London journals, ina criticism of Galt’s 
novels, says:—‘* A dozen such novel writers as Mr. 
Galt, would work more real good in society than a 
thousand preachers,” This is high praise. 


Gerry’s Rurtoric.—This is the title of a very 
neat volume, which has just issued from the press of 
E. Littell, of this city. It is designed to exhibit a 
methodical arrangement of all the important ideas of 
the ancient and modern rhetorical writers, and is in- 
tended for the use of colleges, academies, and schools. 
The subject, we think, is very happily and judicious- 
ly treated by the author, as the book is calculated 
fully to answer the purpose for which it is written. 
It gives a full,and what strikes us as a correct analy- 
sis of the art of public speaking, and may be studied 
with advantage by all who design to practise such 
art. 


MAP OF MICHIGAN. 

A map of Michigan Territory has recently been 
published at New York, which is thus noticed by the 
Journal of Commerce of that city:—-“ This map em- 
braces all the latest surveys and divisions, including 
twelve new counties formed the present year. The 
whole number of counties is upwards of thirty—and 
among them are Monroe, Clinton, Jackson, Calhoun, 
Van Buren, Branch, Ingham, Berrien, Eaton, Barry 
Cass, Macomb, &c. On the same sheet, ona smaller 
scale, isa joint map of the Territories of Michigan 
and Ouisconsin, including a full view of Lakes Mi- 
chigan, Superior and Huron. The Territory of 
Ouisconsin is separated from that of Michigan by 
Lake Michigan, and is bounded north principally by 
Lake Superior, west by the Mississippi river, and 
south by the Mississippi and the state of Illinois. As 


a public surveyor and draughtsman, Mr. Farmer, 


during a residence of several years at Detroit, has 
enjoyed rare opportunities for acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of the Territory, and has shown conelu- 
sively by the map before us, that he has not suffered 
these opportunities to pass unimproved. It is about 
four feet by three, handsomely engraved and painted; 
and is, on the whole, one of the finest maps that has 


)} ever been published in this country. It is accom- 


panied by a Gazetteer for the use of emigrants. The 
population of Michigan is estimated at thirty-five 
thousand. In ayear or two more, at farthest, it will 
add another star to the constellation of states.” 


KATHLEEN O’NEIL. 

The following very beautiful song, written by Dr. 
C. C. Conwell, of this city, was sung at the Walnut 
street theatre, on the occasion of the benefit of the 
author of Kathleen O’Niel:— 

Air—*‘ Erin go bragh!” 

How brilliantly dawning, unsullied and splendid, 
My day-star of life rose in beauty and light; 
How dimly it sinks, for its lustre is ended, 
In the shade of seclusion, the gloom of the night! 
Yet ~_ me, dear harp of my country, each num- 

er 
Sheds balm o’er the bosom when sorrows encum- 


ber 
And steals every thorn from the pillow of slumber, 
And kindles the hope, beloved Erin, for thee. 


Dear Erin! ere Saxon had sullied thy valleys, 

Or the keel of the stranger polluted thy sea, 

Ere the < pgatae was essed to drag the dread 
ies 

That Ses the dark burden of fetters to thee, 

I flourished, thy emblem, untutored in sorrow; 

The clouds of to-day burst in sunshine to-morrow; 

And the lay of my lute did unconsciously borrow 

A tint of the glories that beamed upon thee. 


Still, still I’m thy symbol, prophetic I view it— 

Futurity’s curtain is raised to my eyes; 

A flash from the past sheds a brilliancy thro’ it, 

And visions of wretchedness darkly arise. 

Chill, eer and dread, frowns the prospect before 
thee, 

A cloud fraught with treason and bondage breaks 
o’er thee, 

The stranger, the Saxon—they pillage—they gore 
thee— 

They blast every flowret of freedom and thee. 


A helm thro’ the dark night of bondage is gleaming, 

Like a cynosure star o’er the billows in wrath, 

The ’scutcheon of Con* on his buckler is beaming, 

Slave, bigot, and despot, are felled in his path. 

Then, Erin, like me thou shalt smile thro’ thy sad- 
ness, 

And robed in attire of love, freedom and gladness, 

The hands of thy minstrels in rapturous madness, 

Will wake, beloved Erin! the anthem to thee. 


YOUNG SULLY. 
In quoting into his columns a brief notice of a pic- 
ture, the Gipsy Boy, now exhibiting at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, the editor of the Richmond Compiler 


thus speaks of its author: 

‘¢ A correspondent has sent us an extract from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, which contains an honorable 
notice of a young and highly meritorious artist. We 
publish it with pleasure. Robert Sully is a native 
of Virginia—and for many years aresident of Rich- 
mond.—To give him an opportunity of polishing his 
pencil, he visited London—in which school he studied 
tor some time. He copied several of the best pic- 
tures in the English collections—cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with several of the finest artists—and en- 
joyed the advantage of receiving instructions from 
some of the first talents in the English metropolis. 
Mr. Sully was in the habit of painting original and 
striking characters—such as Gypsies, remarkable 
beggars, venerable old men, &c.—and his collection 
embraces many uniques of this description. He has 
now moved to Philadelphia—where he is practising 
hisart with a devotion and concentration of attention, 
which, combined with his original talent and culti- 
vated taste, must in the course of time raise him to 
a high mark in his profession. He is a nephew of 
Thomas Sully—and he is worthy of his name. 


Great Literary Catamity.—The destructive 
fire which lately laid Fayetteville on a level with the 
ground, has given, throughout the country, a strong 
excitement to the feelings of humanity. We had 
thought, when we beard the large estimate of the 
losses which had been suffered, that the dreadful 
chronicle of calamity was then too full; but the de- 
mon of misfortune was not yet glutted, and another 
and a most mournful deprivation to a part of our 
enlightened fellow citizens, must be added to the 
list of his devastation--the whole bundle of Mrs. 
Anne Royal’s Tour through the Southern States, 
intended for the subscribers at Camden, was burnt 


Alluding to Con of the hundred battles, the ances- 
tor of Mr. O’Connell. 
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in the Lafayette hotel. The genius of literature has 
bent her head in lamentation, and the literary world 
at large has already began to resound with sighs, ab 
imo _pectore to her wailings. We would look upon 
that generosity as truly pure and patriotic, which 
would lend its aid in the reparation of this loss, either 
by recompensing the distinguished authoress, should 
the loss fall upon her, or by supplying the citizens 
of Camden with their copies of this inestimable work. 


Tur Grey Mrnistry.—According to the London 
Courier, the three great principles laid down by the 
present ministers of Great Britain when they accept- 
ed office in November last were: 

1st. That there should be a Reform in Parliament. 

2nd. That the utmost economy and retrenchment 
should be observed in every department of the State, 
consistently with the due efficiency of the public es- 
tablishments. And 

3d. That every effort should be made to preserve 

ce, without either compromising the honour or 
interests of the country, or without interfering with 
the rights of other nations to establish and maintain 
their own forms of Government. 

The Courier contends that these pledges have all 
been nobly redeemed, and refers to the course of the 


ministry at some length in proof of its position. 


Rerorm.—The people of Scotland seem, if possi- 
ble, more enthusiastic in the cause of reform than do 
even the people of Ireland. At the principal post 
offices in the kingdom, immense crowds are seen 
gathering around, anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
every mail which may possibly bear intelligence to 
them of the state of their affairs. ‘The announcement 
to the people of the dissolution of Parliament was 
received ‘* with shouts and cheers sufficient to rend 
the welkin.” Itis publicly stated, that, if the reform 
bill is lost, the working classes of the city of Glas- 
gow intend to mark their sense of the national mis- 
fortune, by a solemn funeral procession through the 
city, in which it is expected that twenty thousand 
men will join. 

‘The above is the substance of an article found in 
a London journal. We are rather inclined to doubt 
that the people of Scotland are particularly distin- 
guished in their enthusiasm for reform, especially 
when contrasted with the patriotic devotedness that 
invariably characterizes the sons of Ireland. 


Docs.—The editorial corps in New York have 
come out, en masse, in opposition to the liberties of 
the canine species. Their late papers contain various 
accounts of accidents which have occurred from the 
dangerous practice of allowing dogs to run loose in 
the city, during the summer months. The terrible 
disease to which dogs are liable in extreme warm 
weather, and the utter impossibility of being suffi- 
ciently guarded against their attacks, while they are 
permitted to run loose in numbers through the 
streets, are sufficient inducements to lead us to raise 
the ery against them. We have not as yet heard of 
cases of hydrophobia in our own city—but with a 
disease so horrible, no precautions can be considered 
as extravagant. We would, therefore, recommend 
to the proper authorities the adoption of the most 
rigid measure towards these four-footed gentry. We 
have a regulation now in existence, imposing upon 
every dog who wishes to rove about our streets un- 
restrained, the necessity of wearing a muzzle. This 
regulation, however, may be considered as worse 
than useless, as it only serves to give a confidence 
and boldness to our citizens which will lead them 
into dangers they might otherwise have avoided. 
Many of these muzzles, as worn by dogs in the city, 
are so lightly made, that the slightest exertion on the 
part of the wearer, would remove all restraint from 
him; and others are constructed of such large dimen- 
sions, as to put no difficulty in his way, should he 
be seized with a disposition to bite. In our opinion, 
an entire prohibition to these animals to run the 
streets, for the present and the succeeding month, 


‘would be a warrantable proceeding. 


Ticat Lactnc.—A foreign newspaper has the 
follewing admonitory paragraph, being an account 
of the death of a young woman from pressure, pro- 
duced by the tight lacing of her stays, which has 
called forth the following observations from a medi- 
cal gendeman of some eminence:— 


‘¢ This statement, as far as medical evidence goes, 
is clear and easy to be understood. The cause of 
death is, infact, truly assigned; but not the whole 
cause. How did Burke and Hare murder their yic- 


tims? In a very physiological manner. They threw 
themselves upon the chest, and thus prevented the 
alternate enlargement and diminution of the thorax, 
while they closed the mouth and nostrils. Death was 
easy, sure, and rapid. In the melancholy case just 
related, the first part of this process was performed 
by the tight lacing, and the other part was accom- 
plished by the full meal—the distended stomach pre- 
venting the descent of the diaphragm, and thus ex- 
cluding the air from the lungs as really,though not as 
completely, as the closure of the mouth and nostrils. 
Ladies of the present day half Burke themselves: oc- 
casionally, as in theabove instance, some concurrent 
cause completes the Burking. A crowded room, an 
emotion of mind, a dance, frequently completes it 
temporarily, and the tight laced lady faints: some- 
times, however, these accidents complete it for ever, 
and the victim of an absurd fashion dies.” 


SELECTIONS. 


THE SULTANA OF THE DESERT. 


During the enterprising expedition into Upper 
Egypt, by General Desaix, a provincial soldier fell 
into the power ofa tribe of Arabs, called the Mau- 
grabins, and was by them carried into the desert be- 
yond the cataracts of the Nile. In order to put a safe 
distance between themselves and the French Army, 
the Maugrabins made a forced march and did not 
stop till night closed in. ‘They encamped around a 
fountain surrounded by palm trees. Not supposing 
their prisoner would attempt to escape, they content- 
ed themselves with merely binding his hands; and 
after having fed their horses, and made their supper 
upon dates, they all of them slept soundly. As soon 
as the French prisoner was convinced of this fact, he 
began to gnaw the cords that bound him, and soon 
regained the liberty of his hands. He seized a car- 
bine, and took the precaution to provide himself 
with some dry dates, and a little bag of grain, and 
armed witha scimitar, he mounted a horse, and start- 
ed off in the direction of the French army. 

In his eagerness to arrive at a place ot safety, he 
urged the already wearied horse until the generous 
animal fell down dead, and left his rider alone in the 
midst of the desert. Fora long time the Frenchman 
walked on with the perseverance of a run-a-way slave; 
but he was at last obliged to stop. The day was 
finished; and notwithstanding the beauty and fresh- 
ness of oriental night, he did not feel strength enough 
to pursue his journey. Having reached a little clus- 
ter of palms, which had gladdened his heart from a 
distance, he laid his head upon a stone and slept 
without taking any precaution for his defence. 

He was awakened by the pitiless rays of the sun, 
which fell upon him with intolerable fervour; for in 
his weariness he had reposed on the side opposite to 
the morning shadows of the majestic palms. The 
prospect around him filled him with despair. In 
every direction nothing met his eye but a wide ocean 
of sand, sparkling and glancing like a dagger in the 
sunshine. The pure brillianey of the sky left the 
imagination nothing to desire. Not a cloud obscured 
its splendour, not a zephyr moved the surface of the 
desert. The earth and the heavens seemed on fire— 
they met at the horizon in a narrow line of light, as 
fine and glittering asthe edge ofasword. ‘There 
was a wild and awful majesty in the universal still- 
ness God, in all his infinity seemed present to the 
soul! 

The desolate wanderer thought of the fountains and 
rose of his ownnative Province, and wept aloud. He 
clasped the palm, as if it had been a living friend. 
He shouted, to relieve the forgetfulness of utter so- 
litude. The wide wilderness sent back a sharp 
sound from the distance; but no echo was awakened. 
The echo was in his heart! 

With melancholy steps he walked around the lit- 
tle eminence on whichthe palm trees grew. ‘To his 
great joy he discovered on the opposite side, a sort 
of natural grotto formed by a pile of granite. Hope 
was awakened in his breast. The palms would fur- 
nish him with dates for food, and human beings 
might come that way before they were exhausted. 
Perhaps another party of Maugrabins, whose wand- 
ering life began to have some charms for his imagi- 
nation—or he might hear the noise of approaching 
cannon—for Bonaparte was then passing over Egypt. 
The Frenchman experienced a sudden transition 
from the deepest despair to the wildest joy. He oc- 
cupied himself during the day with cutting down 
some of the palm trees to defend the mouth of the 
grotto against wild beasts, which would probably 
come in the night time te drink at the rivulet flow- 
ing at the footof the palms. Notwithstanding the 
eagerness produced by a fear of being devoured in 
his sleep, he could not finish his fortifications during 
that day. Toward evening, the mighty tree he had 
been cutting, fell to the ground, with a crash that 
resounded through the desert, as if solitude had ut- 
tered a deep groan. 

The soldier trembled as if there had been a su- 
pernatural voice in the air. But like an heir, who 
soon ceases to moan over a rich parent, he immedi- 
ately began to strip off the broad and beautiful leaves to 
form his couch for the night. Fatigued by his exer- 
tions and extreme warmth of the climate, he soon fell 
into a profound slumber. In the middle of the night 
his sleep was suddenly disturbed by an extraordinary 
noise. He raised himself and listened—and amid 
the deep silence he distinctly heard the loud breath- 
ing of some powerful animal. The sound fell upon 
his heart like ice. The hair started upon his head, 
and he strained his eyes to the utmost to perceive 


the object ofhis terror.’ He caught a glimpse of two 
faint yellow lights at a little distance from him; he 
thought it might be an optical delusion, produced 
by his own earnest gaze; but as the rays of the moon 
entered the chinks of the cave he distinctly saw an 
enormous animal laying about two feet from him.— 
There was not sufficient light to distinguish what 
species of animal it was; it might be a lion, a tiger, 
ora crocodile; but the strong odour that filled the 
cave left no doubt of the presence of some large and 
terrible creature. 

When the moon rose so as to shine directly upon 
the opening in the grotto, its beams lighted up the 
beautiful spotted hide of a huge panther! This lion 
of Egypt slept with her head upon her paws, with the 
comfortable dignity ofa great house dog. Her eyes, 
which had been opened trom time to time, were now 
closed. Her face was turned toward the Frenchman. 
A thousand confused thoughts passed through the 
soldier’s bosom. His first idea was to shoot his ene- 
my through the head; but he soon perceived that 
there was not room enough for that—the ball would 
inevitably have passed her. He dared not make the 
slightest movement, lest he should awake her; no- 
thing broke the deep silence but the breath of the 
panther, and the strong beating of his heart. — Twice 
he put his hand upon his scimitar; but the difficulty 
of penetrating her rough, hard skin, made him re- 
linquish his project. ‘To attempt her destruction, 
and fail in the attempt, would be certain death, At 
all events, he resolved to wait for day light. Day 
came at last, and showed the jaws of the sleeping pan- 
ther covered with blood. 

** She has eaten lately,” said the Frenchman to 
himself—‘*‘ She will not awake in hunger.” 

She was in truth a beautiful monster. The furon 
her throat and legs was of a dazzling whiteness—a 
circle of little dark spots, like velvet, formed pretty 
bracelets around her paws; her large muscular tail was 
beautifully white, terminated by black ring’s; and the 
soft smooth fur on her body, was of a glowing yel- 
low, like unwrought gold, richly shaded with dark 
brown spots in the form of roses. 

This powerful but tranquil hostess reposed in as 
graceful an attitude as a puss sleeping on a footstool. 
Her head rested on her nervous, outstretched paws, 
from which her long white smellers spread out like 
silver threads. Had she been ina cage, the French- 
man would certainly have admired the perfect sym- 
metry of her form, and the rich contrast of colours, 
that gave’ such an imperial brilliancy to her robe: but 
alone, and in her power, it was a very different thing. 
At the mouth of the cannon, he had felt his courage 
rise with increasing danger; but it was sinking now. 
The cold sweat poured from his forehead, as he 
watched the sleeping panther. Considering himself 
a dead man, he waited his fate as courageously as he 
could. Whenthe sun rose, the panther suddenly 
opened her eyes—she stretched out her paws and 
gaped, showing a frightful row of teeth, and a great 
tongue as hard and rough asa file. She then shook 
herself, and began to wash her bloody paws, passing 
from time to time over her ears, as prettily as a kit- 
ten. ** Very well done,” thought the soldier, who 
felt his gayety and courage returning: ‘**She does 
her toilet very handsomely.” He seized a little dag- 
ger which he had taken from one of the Arabs— 
**Come, let us wish each other good morning,” 
thought he. At this moment, the panther turned 
her head towards him suddenly, and fixed a surprised 
and earnest gaze upon him. 

The fixedness of her bright metallic eyes, and 
their almost insupportable brilliancy, made the sol- 
dier tremble—especially when the mighty beast 
moved toward him. With great boldness and of 
presence of mind, he looked her directly in the eye, 
having often heard that great power may be obtained 
over animals in that manner. When she came up to 
him he gently scratched her head, and smoothed her 
fur. Her eyes gradually softened—she began to wag 
her tail—and at last she purred, like a petted cat; but 
so deep and strong were her notes of joy, that they 
resounded through the cave like the rolling of achureh 
organ. 

The Frenchman redoubled his caresses, and when 
he thought her ferocity was sufficiently tamed, he 
attempted to leave the grotto. The panther made 
no Opposition to his going out; but she soon came 
bounding after him, lifting up her back and rubbing 
aguinst his legs, like an affectionate kitten. “She re- 
quiresa great deal of attention,” said the Frenchman, 
smiling. He tried to feel her ears and throat; and 
perceiving she was pleased with it, he began to tickle 
the back of her head with the point of his dagger, 
hoping to find a favourable opportunity to stab her; 
but the hardness of the bones made him tremble, lest 
he should not succeed. The beautiful Sultana of the 
Desert seemed to tempt the courage of her prisoner, 
by raising her head, stretching out her neck, and 
rubbing againsthim. The soldier suddenly thought 
that to kill her with one blow he must strike her in 
the throat. He raised his blade for that purpose; but 
at that moment she crouched down gently at his feet, 
looking up in his face with a strange mixture of af- 
fection and native fierceness. ‘The poor Frenchman 
leaned against a tree eating some dates, and casting 
his eye anxiously round the desert, to see if no one 
was coming to free him from his terrible companion, 
whose strange friendship was so little to be trusted. 
He offered to feed her with nuts and dates; but she 
looked upon them with supreme contempt. How- 
ever, as if sensible of bis kind intentions, she licked 
his shoes and purred. 

‘* Will itbe so, when she gets hungry?” thought 
the Frenchman. ‘The idea made himtremble. He 


looked at the size of the panther. She was three 
feet high and four feet long, without including her 
tail, which was nearly three feet more in length, and 
as round as a great cudgel. 

Her head was as big as a lion’s, and her face was 
distinguished by a peculiar expression of cunning, | 
The cold cruelty of the tiger reigned there; by 
there was likewise something strangely like the 
countenance of an artful woman. In the gayety and 
fondness of the present moment, she seemed like 
Nero drunk. She had her fill of blood, and she 
wished to frolic. 

During the whole day, if he attempted ‘to walk 
away, the snr watched him as a dog does hig 
master; and never suffered him to be far out of sight, 
He discovered the remains of his horse which hed 
been dragged near the mouth of the cavern; and he 
ne understood why she had respected his slum. 

ers. 

Taking courage from the past, he began to hope he 
could get along very comfortably with his new com. 
panion. He seated himself by her, in order to con- 
ciliate her good opinion. He patted her neck, and 
she began to wag her tail and purr. He took hold 
of her paws, feit her ears, and rolled her over on 
the grass. She suffered him to do all this; and when 
he played with her paws, she carefully drew in her 
claws, lest she should hurt him. The Frenchman 
again put his hand upon his weapon, with a view of 
plunging it in her throat, but he was still withheld 
by the fear that he should not succeed, and that the 
animal would tear him in pieces inher agony. Be- 
side hereally began to have an unwillingness to kill 
her. In the lonely desert she seemed to him likea 
friend. His admiration of her beauty, gentleness, 
and graceful aetivity, became mixed with less and 
less ofterror. He actually named her Mignonne, 
in remembrance of a lady whom he had loved in 
his youth, and who was abominably jealous of him, 
By the end of the day he had become so familiar with 
his dangerous situation that he was almost in love 
with its exciting perils. He had even taught the 
panther her name. She looked up in his face, when 
he called ** Mignonne.” 

When the sun went down, she uttered a deep me- 
lancholy cry. ‘* She is well educated,” exclaimed the 
gay soldier—‘* She has learned to say her evening 
prayers.” 

He was rejoiced to see the panther stretch herself 
out ina drowsy attitude. 

‘That is right, my pretty little blonde,” said he; 
** You had better go to sleep first.” 

He trusted to his own activity to escape during her 
slumber. He waited patiently; and when she seem- 
ed sound asleep, he walked vigorously toward the 
Nile. Buthe had not gone a quarter of a league 
over the sand, when he heard the panther bounding 
after him, uttering at intervals a loud sharp ery. 

** Of a truth,” said he, ** her friendship is very flat- 
tering; I must be her first love. Before she came 
up, the Frenchman fell into one of those dangerous 
traps of loose sand from which it is impossible to 
extricate one’s self. The panther seized him by the 
collar, and with incredible strength brpught him 
safe to the other,side of the ditch, at a single bound.” 

‘*My dear Mignonne!” exclaimed the soldier, 
caressing her with enthusiasm, ‘‘ our friendship is 
for life and death.” 

He retraced his steps. Now he had a creature 
that loved him, and to whom he could talk, it seem- 
ed, as if the desert were peopled. Having madea 
signal flag of his shirt, he concluded to wait patient- 
ly for human succour. It was his intention to have 
watched during the night, but sleep overpowered 
him. When he awoke, Mignonne was gone. He 
ascended the eminence to look for her, and soon per- 
ceived her at a distance clearing the desert, with 
those long high bounds peculiar to her species, She 
arrived with bloody jaws. When receiving his 
caresses, she purred aloud, and fixed her eyes upon 
him with even more fondness than usual. ‘The sol- 
dier patted her neck, and talked to her as he would 
toa domestic animal. ‘‘Ah, ah, Miss! you have 
been eating some of the Maugrabins! . An’t you 
ashamed? Never mind—they are worse animals 
than youare. But please don’t take a fancy to grind 
up a Frenchman. If you do, you won’t have me to 
love you any more.” 

This singular animal was so fond of caresses and 
.play, that if her companion set many minutes with- 
out noticing her, she would puther paw on his lap 
to. attract attention. Several days passed thus. 

The panther was successful in her excursions for 
food, and always returned full of affection and joy, 
she became used to all the inflexions of the soldier's 
voice, and understood the expression of his face. 
Sometimes he amused his weary hours by counting 
the spots on her golden fur, and observing how 
beautifully they were shaded; she showed no di 
pleasure even when he held her by the tail, to 
count the splendid black and white rings, that glit- 
tered in the sunshinelike precious stones. It was 
a pleasure to look upon the graceful outlines of 
her form, the glossy smoothness of her neck, and 
the majestic carriage of herhead. But she delight 
ed him most when she wasin afrolic. Her extreme 
gracefulness and agility, as she glided swiftly along, 

jumped, bounded, and rolled over and over, was 
truly surprising. When she was darting up the rocky 
eminence at her swiftest speed, she would stop sud- 
denly and beautifully, with head erect as soon 4 
the Frenchman called ‘* Mignonne.” 

One day a very large bird sailed through the ait 
over their heads. «In the desert, any thing that hat 
life is intensely interesting. ‘The Frenchman quit 
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ted the panther to watch the flight of the bird, as 
he slowly and heavily fanned the air. In a few mi- 
putes, the Sultana of the Desert to growl. 
«« She iscertainly jealous,” thought the soldier, as 
he looked at her fierce and glittering eyes. They 
gazed intelligibly at each other—and the proud co- 
quette leaped as she felt his hand upon her head; 
her eyes flashed like lightning, and shut them hard. 

“ The creature must have a soul !” exclaimed the 
Frenchman. 

This account was given me by the soldier himself, 
while 1 was admiring the doeility of the powerful 
animals in the menagerie at Paris. ‘‘ 1 donot know,” 
continued the narrator, ‘‘ what I had done to dis- 
please Mignonne so much—or whether the creature 
was merely in sport—but she turned and snapped 
her teeth at me, and seized hold of my leg. She did 
it without violence—but thinking she was about to 
devour me, I plunged my dagger into her neck. The 
poor creature rolled over, uttering a cry that froze 
my heart. She made no attempt to revenge my 
blow, but looked mildly upon me in her dying agony. 
I would have given all the world to have recalled 
her to life. It wasasif I had murdered a friend. 
Some French soldiers, who discovered my signal, 
found me some hours afterwards weeping by the 
side of her dead body. : 

** Ah, well,” said he, after a mournful silence, ‘1 
have been in the wars in Germany, Spain, Prussia, 
and France—but I never have seen any thing that 

roduced such sensation as the desert. Oh, how 
autiful it was !” 

What feelings did it excite ? asked I. : 

‘* Feelings that are not to be spoken,” replied the 
soldier, solemnly. ‘*1 do not always regret my 
cluster of palm treesand my panther; but sometimes 
the remembrance of them makes me sad; in the de- 
sert there is every thing and there is nothing.” 

What do you mean by that? said L. 

‘¢ I cannot tell,” said he impatiently—after a pause, 
he added, ‘‘ God is there without man !” 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 

“ It sometimes happens,” said the Genius, ‘‘ that 
they who preach the purest doctrines to others, prac- 
tise the most evil deeds themselves. You may scarce- 
ly estimate the wickedness done in the world by men 
who call themselves good; destitute of any standard 
of nobleness, generosity, and real virtue in their own 
bosoms, they ascertain precisely how far they can 
avail themselves of the misfortunes of others for 
their own profit, take advantage of their ignorance, 
or practise upon them actual fraud, without being 
exposed to the power of the law. They are honest 
only when they cannot be otherwise without danger.” 

*¢ It is strange that this can be,” said I, ‘in a so- 
ciety like ours. For, even when the vengeance of 
the law sleeps, public opinion is awake, and sets a 
mark upon the malefactor more disgraceful than the 
brand which it was once the custom to inflict upon 
the forehead.” 

«Tush, Master Student,” cried the Genius, **thou 
little knowest the ways of the world. The insigni- 
ficant wretch who, ensnared through ignorance, and 
driven on by desperation, violates the written statute 
to procure him a loaf of bread, is dragged by rough 
hands to the bar of his country, tried and condemed 
with the pomp and ceremony of justice, immured 
in a dungeon, or forced to labor like a beast beneath 
the rod of a master. Even should he escape through 
mercy or accident, or after the law has exhausted its 
energies upon its miserable, defenceless, and degrad- 
ed victim, public opinion pursues him with an ever- 
watchful and unrelenting hate. No matter by what 
awful train of horrors, or by what irresistible strength 
of temptation, he may have been plunged into mo- 
mentary guilt, his friends and happy fellow-creatures 
shrink from him as from contamination. It is before 
such that the law, too often favouring crimes of great 
magnitude, parades its majesty, wisdom, and power; 
and upon whom public opinion stamps a stain as in- 
delible as that fixed on the brow of the first murder- 
er by his offended Creator. So the hypocritical 
monk thunders the anathemas of the church against 
some ignorant and trembling wretch, who confesses 
that he has indulged the trivial pleasures, or dis- 
misses him with pious counsels and baughty threats, 
and then hastens to the voluptuous joys of his se- 
cluded banquet, to riot in the forbidden luxuries of 
wealth. Public opinion, like the law, frequently 
overlooks the most powerful villains. The artful 
swindler, who has kept clear of the statutes, who has 
amassed wealth and displays splendour, however he 
may be regarded with silent disapprobation by the 
really virtuous, who understand his character, may 
always gather about him a circle of obsequious syco- 
phants, eager to soften his baseness into prudence, 
and exaggerate his servility into benevolence and 
virtue. By these means, instead of himself fearing 
either law or public opinion, he too often becomes 
the maker or expounder of the one, or the control- 
ler of the other.” 

‘* And yet,” said I, ‘*these hypocrites must be 
rare, for | have never met them.” 

*¢ It is even because of their hypocrisy that, when 
you meet them, you know them not, and therefore 
are they more detestable than the open criminal.— 
The latter stands before the world ina naked deprav- 
ity. The other comes disguised in the form to which, 
of all others, the youthful and the good yield impli- 
cit confidence and admiration—even that of religion 
and virtue. In these unsettled times, when the pre- 
cepts which, in their purity, support and cheer all 
classes, have been rudely attacked by the aid of learn- 

ing and talent, it becomes necessary to separate the 
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false from the true disciples, to expose the Judas who 
would kiss only to betray his master. That they 
who regard the latter, but despise the spirit of the 
commandment, may lose at least the influence of their 
example. But see, the mirror has spread itself out 
befere us, and the shadows are clearing rapidly 
away.” 

‘Byen thus,” said I, ** have I beheld the masses of 
rolling clouds melt from the azure face of heaven; 
and now its lucid surface is clear, and within I be- 
hold the likeness of one of the best of men.” 

“ And on what grounds dost thou award to him 
that enviable superiority?” 

“ The best of all grounds,” answered I; ** his ac- 
tions. Even now he is engaged in the most sacred 
duties which can employ the talents of a good man.” 

The worthy individual justified my enoomiums by 
his marked perseverance in the cause of humanity. 
He laboured day and night with his tongue and his 
pen to promote temperance, knowledge, and morali- 
ty. He went forth with an untiring zeal, and preach- 
ed the purest counsels to all classes of society, with- 
out any discrimination of character, education or tal- 
ents. Atone time he might be observed stealing 
into the obscure and gloomy dungeon of the convict 
condemned to death, and pouring balm into his 
bruised and aching spirit: at another he penetrated 
into the dwellings of the great, instructed them in 
virtue, and kindly assisted the mother in the educa- 
tion of her children, and the management of her ser- 
vants; and if the numerous societies to which he be- 
longed were poor, and weary with labour, he animat- 
ed their minds with essays and discourses, and went 
abroad himself to seek donations from the rich, and 
even the smallest mite—or, as he termed it, the 
widow’s mite’”’—from the needy. 

**Surely,” said I, thisisa good man.” 

*-** Observe in silence,” said the Genius. ‘* The 
world is full of deception. The longer you live in 
it, the more you will distrust it.” 

There was a change inthe glass. I behelda street 
crowded with low, narrow, dilapidated, wooden 
buildings. Families were huddled together—the 
pure and the impure—the gentle and the rude—ne- 
cessity cannot choose her companions. Among them, 
by the aid of the Little Genius, I could detect a hun- 
dred poor, honest women, struggling night and day 
to obtain a wretched living. They were employed 
in a large factory, where, from sunrise to sunset, 
without recreation, without exercise, without hope, 
they toiled. Some had aged parents, others children 
dependant upon their exertions for a livelihood; yet 
the reward of their weary and sickening labour was 
scarcely sufficient to supply a single person with 
food alone. 

** You are aware,” said my companion, ‘that in 
your happy country, the most miserable class is com- 
posed of females. .The friendless, dependant, and 
virtuous women who throng to your cities in search 
of occupation, are forced into the most incessant 
work, with the least compensation. Even these po- 
verty-stricken children of sorrow are comparatively 
lucky in having obtained their ill-paid employment, 
Should they dare to abandon it, they perhaps might 
be unable to procure any other. ‘They are, there- 
fore, in all but the name, the absolute slaves of him 
—the honest, industrious, and eloquent individual, 
whose loud and active support of the principles of 
virtue you have so freely admired and praised. He 
himself has accumulated vast and anoually increasing 
riches. Even out of the toil of these women, he has 
accumulated it! The slightest touch of real charity 
—the remotest approach to a conception of true re- 
ligion, would induce him to employ them on such 
terms as, without any sensible diminution of his own 
overflowing coffers, would give them peace and hap- 
piness.” 

** And he will not, certainly, refuse so easy and 
delightful a duty,” said I. 

‘* Look again,” said the Genius. 

There had been a slight change in his business, by 
which his next year’s income was to be several hun- 
dred dollars less than he expected. He was sitting 
ina comfortable apartment, with trouble in his coun- 
tenance. He rose, ever and anon, and walked has- 
tily to and fro, absorbed in deep reflection. The 
wealthiest men sometimes suffer a trifling pecuniary 
loss to ruffle their temper, and even to affect their 
peace of mind. At length his face lighted up with 
an expression of pleasure, as if he had suddenly con- 
ceived an idea which was to extricate him from his 
dilemma; he partook of the wine which stood on his 
massive and carved table, and then wrote directions 
to his agent to cut down the salaries of his working 
women, that the deficiency in his profits might be 
thus supplied. 

I was about to exclaim at his cruel avarice and sel- 
fishness, when I was interrupted by another change 
in the mirror, which discovered the hard and tyran- 
nical master, with a paper in his hand, and words of 
meekness and benevolence on his lips, going around 
among his fellow citizens, seeking donations for a 
charitable society, and distributing works upon vir- 
tue. F. 


NAPOLEON MUSING AT ST. HELENA. 
The following is from the ‘* London Mirror.” 
This picture has, we understand, been painted for 
Sir Robert Peel, whose taste and munificence in pa- 
tronizing the fine arts cannot be too highly praised. 
It is throughout a masterly performance, and one of 
which the English school of art has just cause to be 
proud. We intend to let Mr. Hayden describe it 
in his own-vivid style: 
** Napoleon was peculiarly alive to poetical asso- 


ciation as produced by scenery or sound: vil 
bells with their now 
full on the ear, now d ing in the wind, affeeted him 
as they affect every body alive to natural impressions, 
and on the eve of all his great battles, you find him 
stealing away in the dead of the night, between the 
two hosts, and indulging in every species of poeti- 
cal reverie. 

‘* It was impossible to think of such a genius in 
captivity, without mysterious associations of the sky, 
the sea, the rock, and the solitude with which he was 
enveloped. I never imagined him but as if musing 
at dawn, or melancholy at sunset, listening at mid- 
night to the beating and roaring of the Atlantic, or 
meditating as the stars gazed and the moon shone on 
him: in short, Napoleon never appeared to me but 
at those moments of silence and twilight, when na- 
ture seems to sympathize with the fallen, and when, 
if there be moments fit, in this turbulent earth, for 
celestial intercouse, one must imagine this would be 
a time immortal spirits might select to descend with- 
in the sphere of mortality, to sooth and comfort, to 
inspire and support the afflicted. 

** Under such impressions, the present picture 
was produced. I imagined him standing on the brow 
of an impending cliff, and musing on his past for- 
tunes. I imagined sea-birds screaming at his feet— 
the sun just down—the sails of the guard-ship glit- 
tering on the horizon, and the Atlantic, calm, silent, 
awfully deep, and endlessly extensive. 

‘* | tried it ina small sketch, and it was instantly 
purchased. I published a print, and the demand is 
now, and has been incessant; a commission for a pic- 
ture the full size of life, from one well known as the 
friend of artists and patron of art, followed, and thus 
I have ventured to think a conception so unexpected- 
ly popular might, on this enlarged scale, not be un- 
interesting to the public. 

‘* No trouble has been spared to render the picture 
a resemblance; its height is Napoleon’s exact height, 
according to Constant, his valet, viz. five feet two 
inches and three quarters, French, or five feet five 
inches and a half, English; the uniform is that of one 
of the regiments of Chasseurs, every detail has been 
dictated by an old officer of the regiment, and his 
celebrated hat has been faithfully copied from one 
of his own hats now in England.” 

The best description 1 ever saw of Napoleon’s 
appearance was in the letter of an Irish gentleman, 
named North, published in the Dublin Evening Post, 
and it is so very characteristic, it may amuse the 
visiters. He saw him at Elba, in 1814, and thus 
paints him: 

** He but little resembles the notion I had of him, 
or any other man Il ever saw. He is the squarest 
figure I think I ever remember to have seen, and ex- 
ceedingly corpulent. His face is a perfect square 
from the effects of fat, and, as he has no whiskers, 
his jaw is thrown more into relief; this description, 
joined to his odd little three-cornered cocked hat, 
and very plain clothes, would certainly give him the 
appearance ofa vulgar person, if the impression was 
not counteracted by his soldierly carriage, and the 
peculiar manner of his walking, which is confident, 
theatrical, and a little ruffian-like, for he stamps the 
ground at every step, and atthe same time twists his 
body a lite. He was dressed that day in a great 
coat, turned up with adirty white, &c. His neck 
is short, his shoulders very broad, and his chest 
open. *** His features are remarkably masculine, 
regular and well formed. His skin is coarse, un- 
wrinkled and weather beaten, his eyes possess a na- 
tural fierceness, the most extraordinary 1 ever beheld; 
they are full, bright, and of a brassy colour. He 
looked directly at me, and his stare is by far the 
most intense l ever beheld. ‘This time, however, 
curiosity made me a match, for J vanquished him. It 
is when he regards you, that you mark the singular 
expression of his eyes; no frown, no ill-humonr, ne 
affectation of appearing terrible, but the general 
expression of an iron, inexorable temper.” 

We have only to remark, that the picture ap- 
pears to us exceedingly well drawn and equally co- 
loured, Objection has been made to the farge size 
of the epauletts, and the colouring of the sea. ‘To 
the first opinion we may subscribe, bat doubt whe- 
ther the objection ought to extend to the latter, especi- 
ally if we remember the great height of the cliff on 
which Napoleon stands; and the usual sober appear- 
ance of the ocean towards the last minute of sunset. 
The lower part of the figure, particularly the left 
leg, half advanced, is admirably drawn. 

The effect of the picture, on the spectator enter- 
ing the room, is one of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter. Its general outlinae—Napoleon standing on 
the crest of a tremendous cliff, with his back nearly 
turned to the spectator, the vast Atlantic, and the 
parting glow of the sun—the figure, too, the size of 
life, will, ia some measure prepare him for this ef- 
feet, which we confess ourselves at a loss to describe. 
Its very grandeur impresses us with awe, and our 
after-thought becomes tinged with melancholy from 
associating the fate of the illustrious original with 
the towering cliff, the vasty sea, the dying splendour 
of the sun, and the specky sail of the guard-ship flut- 
tering in its last light. Yet how delightful is it to 
reflect that such effects are within the span of a few 
square yards of a canvass, and how ennobling is the 
recollection that genius (ill-fostered as it has been 
in the case of the painter before us,) enables one 
man to produce such sublime and agreeable impres- 
sions on his fellows. ‘T’o step from the busy pave of 
New Bond street, and its ceaseless whirl of fashion 
to this placid mere of reflection, is a contrast al- 


| most too severe for some of the pulling votaries of 
- 


London gayety; yet the scene teems with deep-soul- 
ed poetry. ome such feelings as those so touch- 
ingly expressed in Lord Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, 
on his first exile, flit through the memory: 
‘** Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 
And gaze upon the sea; 
That element may meet thy smile,— 
It ne’er was ruled by thee! 
Or trace with thine all-idle hand, 
In loitering mood upon the sand, 
That earth is now as free.” 
THE EVE OF THE BATTLE OF SALAMAN- 
CA, OR THE FATHER AND THE SON. 


At night, the proximity of the two armies, after 
the numerous marches and manceuvres of the preced- 
ing four days, indicated to every soldier that, on 
the morrow, these harassing and, tv them, unsatis- 
factory displays of generalship, would be terminated, 
and on the affair being decided, they would obtain a 
brief respite. No one despaired of success, Fires 
were blazing in various quarters of our bivouac, sur- 
rounded by groups of men, some few standing, but 
most huddled around the faggots; the eyes of all were 
fixed intently on the flames, as if its blaze recalled 
the hearths of their homes, and wafted the fancy of 
the war hardened soldier from this scene of excite- 
ment, weariness, ‘and turmoil, to,the peaceful roof of 
his young and unchequered days. Some, however, 
more li ht of heart, who veil their cares and anxie- 
ties under the guise of a bright visage, and a me 
tongue, maintained for a while the lively tale and 
mirthful sally, extracting at times a corresponding 
burst from their listening comrades. But even these 
in their turn merged in the general calm and thought- 
ful concentration of spirit. Those who feared to 
wrestle with their thoughts, sought to compose them- 
selyesto sleep. Such as stretched themselves on the 
— were speedily sound asleep; while others, 

eaning their heads on their knees, snatched a comfort- 

less and broken slumber. ‘The fires were slowly 
dying out, or flickering when stirred by some sleep- 
less watcher. Much rain had fallen that evening, 
and though it was now the middle of summer, the 
night air was sharp and chilly. 1 felt no inclination 
for repose, and having visited the outposts, slowly 
wandered to a short distance from the camp. The 
larger stars only were visible. ‘The scene was as 
tranquil asachurchyard. The piles of arms, groups 
of men, and scattered tents, were dimly blended to 
my gaze. At this moment a murmur fell upon my 
ear; I approacedthe spot from whence the sound 
proceeded; it was of two voices, of a youth and a full 
grown man. A few steps further brought me in 
sight of the latter—I looked on them attentively.— 
Two figures were on the ground kneeling, an elderly 
man and a youth of sixteen. ‘Their faces were close 
together, their hands elevated in the attitude of 
prayer, and their heads directed upwards; their 
words now dropped distinctly on my ear; I recog- 
nised the elderly one, a most meritorious soldier, 
who had risen from the ranks to a Lieutenancy. 

Two days before, his only son had arrived from 
England, asan ensign ip the same corps with his fa- 
ther, who was justly proud of his commissioned son, 
a fine, promising lad, fresh from school, and from 
the quiet home of ftis boyhood, now all at once cast 
into the arena of death. Could it be wondered at if 
his young spirit quailed at the prospect before him, 
when he compared it with all he had left behind in 
his native land! That night he had withdrawn with 
his parent into the solitude of the encampment, where 
1 beheld that father and that son, unseen by them, 
invoking the father of all at that midnighthour. The 
prayer of the son was interrupted by many a sob; his 
father’s low but earnest voice in vain whispered con- 
solation; the youth felt awfully oppressed by the 
sense of his new and startling position in commenc- 
ing his perilous career. Distinctly I heard his young 
heart unfold all its latent apprehensions, and utter 
all its doubts and dismays, and then he sobbed bit- 
terly, casting himself on the arms of his father, whose 
voice rose louder as he appealed to heaven to strength- 
en and succour his son in the hour of combat.— 
Down he turned his face on his son’sand kissed him, 
with a low whisper. ‘To that son the glory of a sol- 
dier’s fame and a soldier’s death, appeared vain and 
unenviable; he wished to forsake his dismal trade to 
pursue an humbler and unaspiring course in the midst 
of civil life, and in the absence of peril, but the old sol- 
der would not listen to these requests; hedid not chide 
or upbraid his son, he knew that nature was strong, 
and must hold her course uncontrolled. A long 
silence ensued, the sobs of the youth became less 
frequent, and at length both arose, the son with a 
lighter and bolder heart, fortified by the spirit which 
had regained the mastery, and by the prayers which 
had not been unheard or unheeded, ‘The father 
placed his arm round the youth, and both walked lei- 
surely away. 

The son did his duty at Salamanca; his conduct 
was especially noticed and applauded; he behaved 
like a young lion, and was in the thickest of the death 
storm till the close of the day. The struggle did not 
end till night eame over the field, but then this young 
hero’s hour was come; it came as he was congratula- 
ted by a brother officer on the almost achieved suc- 
cess of the day, when he fell dead by a musket shot. 
His poor father sought him among the slain, and bu- 
ried him in a lone grave near the spot where they had 
prayed on the previous night. From_ that hour that 


father pined away; he still did his duties well; death 
he vainly sought in every suceceding action; at last 
|the spirit was vanquished, and he passed away from 
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_ PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


amongst us, unscathed by mortal weapon, but his 
heart pierced by one of those unseen wounds which 
baffle mortal skill.—From ** Recollections in Quar- 
ters. 
From the New York Constellation. 
A BITE. 

**Oh! Oh! I’m bitten to death—I’m 3 dead man— 
1 hav’n’t two hours to live—Oh dear!” wildly ex- 
claimed an honest countryman, not a hundred miles 
off, as he rushed into the house one dark evening—— 
been bitten by a rattlesnake!” 

‘*By a rattlesnake!” asked some one present— 
" —*are you sure it was a rattlesnake?” 

“¢Sure! Oh Lord! I’m too sure; I heard him rattle 
and felt the bite as plain as day.” 

‘Then it’s a gone case with you,” replied the 
compassionate neighbour, ‘‘and the sooner you 
make your will the better.” 

** Oh! that I should be cut off in the prime of my 
days by such a cat-a-stro-phe! that I should ever live 
to die by the bite of arattlesnake! that it should be 
my fate to go out the world swollen like a bladder 
and speckled as a sarpent!” 

*¢ But where is the wound, Mister—” 

**Here! here! on my instep—I had no stocking 
on. Oh! I’m a dead man—there’s no help for me. 
swells!” 

**Alack! alackaday! poor manI pity you, upon m 
ulldo. But hel = bite 
if fatal—all the medicine in the world cant cure it. 
You might as well undertake to call a man from the 
dead as to cure the bite of a rattlesnake!” 

**¢ But where was the snake?” asked a considerate 
man among the crowd who had run in on hearing of 
the fatal accident.” 

** Where was the snake, do you say?” returned 
the bitten man in agony—*‘ he was behind the barn 
among the weeds.” 

_ We had better go and kill him,” said the con- 
siderate man, before he kills somebody else.” 

**Oh mercy!” ejaculated several voices, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t go near him for all the world.” 

_** Nevertheless the prudent man went, well armed 
with a club and furnished with a lantern; while some 
others cautiously followed at a distance to see the 
result. The man soon descried the cause of the mis- 
chief, still lurking among the weeds; but instead of 
striking the blow, he merely gave a whew-whistle, 
and returned to the house. 

** Have you killed him?” asked the wounded man. 
_ “Killed him! why, you fool you, the rattlesnake 
is nothing but a poor old setting hen, that had made 
her nest among the weeds, and merely pecked your 
foot to keep you from treading on her.” 

** The devil she did!” exclaimed the man with 
the swollen foot, leaping up two feet high, ‘then 
*twas no rattlesnake after all, hey? Oh, Lord! that 
ever an old setting hen should put me in such a 
fright. But I’m perfectly well now—my foot aint 
— Ct hen, hey? Hoo—hoo 

oo:—But d——n her! I say, for putting me in 
such a fright for nothing.” 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this Office. 
Curious Theatrical Novelty.—At Franconi’s 
ea theatre, which may be termed Astley’s of 
aris, but in much higher reputation in point of 
fashion, a piece of a singular kind is attractin 
crowds every night, from the Duchess to the Gri- 
sette, and from the Count to the Decrotteur. It is 
called ‘* The Lions of Mysore,” and the principal 
wagner an are, a lion, two lionesses, a tiger, a ze- 
ra, a kangaroo, aided by a chorus of monkeys, 
apes, mandrills, parrots, and paroquets, to which 
two enormous boa constrictors act as coryphecs. 
These are all real animals of their full natural size, 
brought to this astonishing docility by M. Martin, 
the proprietor of the menagerie. The first act in- 
forms us that a chieftain, overthrown in rebellion, 
had been condemned by the Sultan of Mysore to lose 
his tongue, and with his wife and children driven in- 
to the terrific forest. Here the whole party are hos- 
pitably received by alion and lioness, who surrender 
their cave for their accommodation, and daily hunt 
forthem. They are attacked by other animals: 
their magnanimous hosts beat them off. In the se- 
cond act, the Sultan is seen hunting through the for- 
est, every tree of which isalive with some specimen 
of tropical animal, Enormous boas are seen gliding 
through the trees, and bisons, with others, form the 
back ground. A child strays—is pursued by a ti- 
r—the poor infant rushes down to the cireus—is 
ollowed—it staggers and falls; the tiger springs up- 
on his prey and carries it off, but is intercepted by 
the lion and compelled to fly. Other children are 
convoluted in the massy folds of the boas, but their 
protectors again vanquish the intruders. In the third 
act the unfortunate chieftain having been taken pri- 
\ soner, is compelled to fight with a furious lioness, 
which, after a desperate struggle, he conquers; and 
the piece terminates with a splendid procession b 
torch-light, in which the victor and vanquished alk 
side by side, the other animals following not disturb- 
ed by the blaze of the fireworks and the thunder of 
the musical instruments. Description can but faint- 
ly portray the interest excited by this exhibition, in 
~which the illusion is supported with a degree of 
truth that is absolutely painful; but every precaution 
has been taken to prevent aceidents.—London pa- 


Anecdote.—A gentleman, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taunton, who is notorious for the strict- 


ness with which he s his preserves, was visiting 
at the house of a ore where he was intvednced to 
athird gentleman, who was an utter stranger to him. 
In the course of conversation, this latter personage, 
who affected considerable effeminacy and dandyism, 
intimated that he was desirous of enjoying a day’s 
shooting, at which sport, however, he was a mere 
tyro, ‘The man of preserves looked at the querist, 
and, in an unusual fit of generosity, promised a day/s 
pleasure. Accordingly it was agreed, that, on the 
next morning, he should breaktast with him at his 
seat, and thence he would accompany him to the co- 
vers. Morning came, and with it the sportsman— 
dressed not in the usual shooting gear, but ina fall 
ball dress, with dancing shoes instead of boots. His 
host stared, though rejoicing that nothing more for- 
midable was about to be introduced into his pre- 
serves. The meal concluded, he takes him to the 
window: ** There is the cover: I regret that I can- 
not accompany you.”—(Had he been an evident 

patty would have followed him like one of 
his own pointers. )—The dandy went, andlo! proved 
to be an’ unfailing marksman: the birds rose, and fell 
as quickly, until the keeper spied him, demanded 
his name, rushed to his master: ‘* He has my per- 
mission, John: the pumps and silk-stockings will 
only frighten the birds a little, aha!” ‘* Why, Lord 
bless me, sir, he’s knocking ’em down right and left 
—he’s killed a bushel.” Away runs the astonished 
owner; the stranger had already killed five hares, 
twenty pheasants, and two cocks. Enraged, the 
owner eyes his martyred friends—an explanation en- 
sues—the never-missing shot is warned off the manor 
—pumps, silk-stockings and all. It was Captain 
M——, a celebrated sporting character.—[Felix 
Farley. 

A Miner!—*‘ In Africa, as the story goes, people 
used to find little grains of gold in a sandpit, which 
they had to deliver up to the poor black as his pro- 
perty. With the help of these, he would then buy 
all sorts of things from foreigners. One day, going 
a little deeper, they fell in with two good sized lumps 
of massy solid gold. The slaves, in t delight, 
carried the fruit of their labours to their black mas- 
ter, it being more than they had found for ten years 
past, and they thought how overjoyed the poor man 
would be at becoming rich thus all atonce. But they 
were mistaken. The wise old king said: Look ye, 
my friends—these pieces are the father and mother of 
that little brood of old grains which we have con- 
stantly been finding for «ges; carry them back imme- 
diately, and set ‘them in the very same place, that 
they may be able to go on producing fresh ones.” — 
[Old Man of the Mountain. 

Such was the celebrity of the private theatricals 
which took place at Richmond House in 1785 and 
1786, that a motion in the House of Commons was 
actually postponed, to allow the then Prime Minis- 
ter (Mr. Pitt) to be present at them. 


SUMMER. 


SS 


SELECT POETRY. 
Extracted for the New York American. 


LEONORA D’ESTE TO TASSO. 


Our life may not be ali a dream of love, 

Else were this cold anc barren earth too, blest; 
But we, poor pilgrims of a day, must prove 

The conflict—bind the armour to our breast, 

And struggle on, with eye still fix’d above, 
Through the dark passage to our bower of rest,— 
Though love, and hope, and all but life be gone, 
We may not pause and weep—but still fight on! 


Thou wilt, I trust, find other hearts to bless, 
And other verdant spots in life’s dull waste, 
And if my years roll on in loneliness, 

Still Tinust tarry where my lot is cast,— 

A martyr-task perchance—but not the less 
Will I fufil it, 11 must end at last, 

And I will strive no other hearts to pour 

The gifts of gladnessmine may know no more! 
I am but what I was before we met, 

Beloved by some because my face is fair, 
Because my brow throbs ‘neath a coronet, 
Because my brother is Ferraxa’s heir, 

But stillin soituce Tmust forget 

That one has known my inmost thoughts to share: 
[ must return amid the reckless throng, 

‘Lo the deep silence | have nursed so long. 


And Fare the well!—thoy crown’d with song, Farewell ! 
Fly forth in joy to some far isle of bliss ; 

‘There may some bright one with her fairy spell 

Call forth sweet dreams to sooth thy loneliness: 

Be she to thee nore, more than tongue can teh, 

Or thought can breathe—I have no hope but this— 

May ali her life be consecrate to thee, 

And may she love, O Tasso, love like me! 


I never told thee this before, but now 

I deemed it might console thee on thy way 

Of exileand of weariness, to know 

One heart at least has caught the fervid ray 

Of inspiration from thy kindled brow— 

But what avails it now? The dream is past, 
And that cold word, Farewell, must come at last. 


I will not murmur—TI have learn'd from thee 
High thoughts and holy strength unknown before ; 
And after this one hour thy name shall be 
A lure to lead me from life’s path no more— 
To labour on—to suffer silenthy— 
Such be the portion ofthy Leonora!— 
And bliss be thine, if bliss on earth can dwell, 
Untold, unspeakable : Farewell, Farewell ! 


— 


5. R. P. 


From the Nat. Intelligencer. | 
ALBANIAN* WAR SONG. . 
From the hills where the vulture and wolf dwell, ?) 


come 

At the blaze of the beacon, the beat of the drum; 

With strong hands for plunder, and bold hearts for war— 
Let fools fight for glory and slaves for the Czar. 


Down Cross or up Crescent, we reck not, 80 paid, 

For priests are but men and religion's a trade ; 

The creeds they abjure with our swords we'll prove true ; 
Raise an altar of gold and we'll kneel to it too. 


The Sultan we serve—but were never his slaves, 
The winds, can he chain them ? or silence the waves? 
But he’s free of his gold and we've plighted our word, 
And the oath ofan Arnaout is true as his sword. 


Then light up, brave sons of the mountain ! your fires,} 
And pledge me a cup to the blood of our sires ; 

From the hills of old Macedon free it has flow'd, 

A red stream—and who hath the torrent withstood ? 


Go! ask, where the Volga, the Euphrates flows, | 
Where his sands warms the Arab, the Cossack his snows, 
‘“‘ Have ye heard of their deeds?”—they will speak of the 


flock, 
Of the maiden led captive, the tower storm’d, and rock. 


We follow the Pacha—he’s skilful and bold, 

To the young and the aged we leave field and fold, 
The grape and the olive to prune and to hoard, 
For men are our harvest, our sickle’s the sword. 


I have promised the maiden, of pearls, for her hair 

Like the wing of the raven, dark glossy and fair; 

Of gems, for her neck like the snow, a bright store, 
Should blood dim their lustre, she'll prize them the more. 


Fair captives I've promised, to tend in her bower, 

For sad must her thoughts be and heavy the hour, 

Till our blades gleam once more through the glen, and she 
know 

They were wrung from the grasp of an infidel foe. 


By the Danube they sit, each secure in her home, 

Like a rose in its covert, they dream not we come, 

But soon we'll convince them, our swords when they eye, 
What ’tis for their lovers those swords to defy. 

Let the watchfires blaze high! to-morrow we fight, 

In the grave there is slumber; song, revel to-night! 

One cup and one measure, then arm for the fray, 

The drum sounds its war note, up—arm, and away! 


IGNOTUS. 


FEAR NOT.’’—sy JosiAH CONDER. 


“ Fear not—Ihave the keys of the Grave and of Death.” 
Rev. i. 17, 18. 


not, trembler, to life’s fragile bark ; 

t fills—it soon must sink! 

Look not below, where all is chill and dark ; 
*Tis agony to think 

Of that wild waste. But look! O look above! 

And see the outstretched arm of Love! 


Cling not to this poor life. Unlock thy clasp 
Of fleeting, vapoury air, 
The world, receding, soon will mock thy grasp; 
But let the wings of prayer 
Take heaven's own blessed breeze, and upward flee, 
And life from God shall enter thee. 


O fear not Him who walks the stormy wave ; 

*Tis not a spectre, but the Lord! 
Trust thou to Him, who overcame the grave, 

Who holds in captive-ward 
The powers of Death. Heed not the monster grim, 
Nor fear to go through death to Him. 


Look not so fondly back on this false earth ; 
Let hope not linger here. ; 

Say, would the worm forego its second birth, 
Or the transition fear, 

That gives it wings to try a world unknown, 

Although it wakes and mounts alone? 


But thou art not alone; on either side 
The portal, friends stand guard ; F 
And the kind spirits wait, thy course to guide. 
Why, why should it be hard 
To trust our Maker with the soul he gave, 
Or Him who died that soul to save? 


Into his hands commit thy trembling spirit, 
Who gave his lifeforthine; 
Guilty, fix all thy trust upon his merit, 
To Him thy heart resign. 
Oh! give Him love for love, and sweetly fall 
Into His hands who is thy All, 


~*~ 


Iris. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
TO MY CHILD. 


I love to gaze upon thy cheek 
Of roseate hue, my child; 
I love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
So sparkling and so wild ; 
To twine those sunny locks of thine, 
And kiss thy forehead fair, 
And see thy little hands held up 
In sweet and guileless prayer. 


Yes! bright and beautiful thou art, 
And playful as the fawn, 
That bounds, with footsteps light as air, 
Across the dewy lawn ; 
And when the day is over, 
And thy pleasant gambols done, 
Thou'lt calmly sink to rest, nor think 
Of ills beyond that sun. 


’ Thou dream’st not of amother’s cares, 

Her anxious hopes, my boy ; 

Thy skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are full of mirth and joy; 

And nestled in a parent’s arms, 
Or seated on her knee, 

List’ning to oft-told childish tales, 
What’s all the world to thee? 


Moments of thoughtless innocence, 
Why do ye fly so fast, 
Leaving the weary heart to feel 
Life’s sweetest hours are past! 
And flinging o’er the fairy land 
That bloom’d, when ye were near, 
With light and loveliness, the mist 
Of trouble, doubt and fear. 
*«The Albanians,” says Tournefort, “are men with- 
out faith and law.” Religious faith they have not; but 
are nevertheless true to their military oaths, and of their 


valour, Byron says justly, “Where is the foe that ever saw 
their backs?" 


Watch fires. - 


Aye! rove, in all thine artlessness, 
Along the verdant mead, F 
And gather wild flowers springing thick, 
Beneath thine infant tread ; 

And take thy fill of blameless glee, 
For soon ‘twill pass away ; 

J, too, will leave my cares awhile, 
To watch thy merry play. 


A MOTHER’S DEATH.—sy CRABBE. 

“Then died lamented, in the strength of life, 

A valued mother and a faithful wife ; 

Called not away, when time had loosed each hold 
On the fond heart, and each desire grew cold; 
But when to all that knit us to our kind, 

She felt fast bound, as charity can bind:— 

Not when the iils of age, its pain, its care, 

The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 

And each affection falling, leaves the heart 
Loosed from life’s charm, and willing to depart; 
But all her ties the strong invader broke, 

In all their strength, by one tremendous stroke; 
Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, 

And terror grew till every hope was gone: 

Still those around appeared for hope to seek! 
But viewed the sick,and were afraid to speak. 

“ Slowly they bore with solemn step, the dead: 
When grief grew loud and bitter tears were shed : 
My part began ; a crowd drew near the place, 
Awe in each eye; alarm in every face: 

So swift the ill, and of so fierce a kind, 

That fear with pity mingled in each mind; 
Friends with the husband came their griefs to blend; 
For = Frankford was to all a friend. 
The last-born boy they held above the bier, 

He knew not grief, but cries expressed his fear; 
Each different age and sex revealed its pain, 

In now a louder, now a lower strain; 

While the meek father listening to their tones, 
Swelled the full cadence of the grief by groans. 
The elder sister strove her pangs to hide, 

And soothing words to younger minds applied ; 

* Be still, be patient,’ oft she strove tosay ; 

But failed as oft, and weeping turned away. 

“Curious and sad upon the fresh-dug hill, 

The village lads stood melancholy still; 
And idle children, wandering to and fro, 
Asnature guided, took the tone of wo. 

‘“* Arrived at home, how then they gazed around, 
In every place—where she no more was found ; 
The seat at table she was wont to fill ; 

The fire-side chair, still set, but vacant still; 

The garden-walks, a labour all her own; 

The lattice bower with trailing shrubs o’ergrown ; 
The Supday pew she filled with all her race ; 

Each place of hers was now a sacred place, 

That while it calledup sorrows in the eyes, 
Pierced the full heart and forced them still to rise.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


THE LAY OF THE DISMAL CRAMP. 


They made him a bed that was wretchedly damp, 
And had reason that same to rue, 
For he awoke in the night with a thundering 
cramp, 
And = thump’d and he swore and he kick’d out the 
amp. 
Witha of ahilloo-ba-loo! 


‘Now my lamp is out—not an inch can I see! 
And snoring the dolts I hear, 
But short and not sweet their snooze shall be, 
And 1’ll lock up the maid and toss in the key 

Toa butt of their Table beer!’ 


Away with this dismal cramp, he said, 
Though walking you’d think a bore; 
And onward he went with a hop and a tread, 
Till he stood at the side of the innkeeper’s bed, 
And he bellowed a terrible roar. 


And the landlady, starting, began to break 
Her sleep, as a bawled in her ear, 
Till she cried to mine host—from her dream awake: 
* Ah what is the row?—sure didn’t you spake, 
Or is it the devil, my dear?’ 


Said the stranger, you vixen! my bed was damp 
I'll be curst if I pay youa screw! 
And I’ve locked up your maid, and kicked out the 


lamp, . 
And you’re in the dark and I’m losing my cram p, 
So I’m off with a hilloo-ba-loo!’ 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday, 21st inst. by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. 
JAMES SHARP, to Miss DIANA, daughter of Mr, Geo. 
Shade, all of this city. 

On the evening of the 18th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan- 
dler, Mr. JOHN MILLS, to Miss RACHEL DOUGHERTY. 

On the evening of the 19th inst. by the same, Mr. HEN- 
RY W. DITMAN, to Miss ELIZABETH TUSTIN, all 
of Kensington. 

Ot Tuesday evening, by the Rey. Dr. Abercrombie, 
JOHN C. MERRITT, of New York, to MARY ANN, 
daughter of the late Jeremiah Tatem, Esq. of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, 
Mr. RICHARD GOODALL, local preacher in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, to Miss RUTH BRIDGE, lately 
from England. 

Also, on Thursday evening, by the same, Mr. JONA- 
a TOMKINS, to Miss HENRLETTA DALLAS, of 
this city. 

On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, Mr. WM. 
SIMMONS, to Miss EVELINACLAMPFFER, all of this 
city. 


DIED; 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 2lst inst. SUSAN SMITH, 
daughter of the late George Binder, in the 25th year of her 
age. 

fon Sunday morning, the 19th inst. Mr. JOHN WEAV- 
ER, in the 49th year of his age. 

On Sunday, 26th inst. at 3 o’clock, P. M. aged 46 years, 
SAMUEL BABCOCK, late Major U. 8. Engineer corps. 

On the morning of the 26th inst. Miss ANN IRVINE, 
daughter of the late Gen. Wm. Irvine. 

On Saturday, 25th inst. of a lingering illness, GEO. C. 
FLEMMING, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, of pulmonary consumption, in the 
39th year of her age, SARAH, wife of Ab'm. C. Schanck. 
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